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THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM IN LEARNING 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Tuomas F. CuMMINGS 
BIBLICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK 


IN LEARNING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE three difficulties confront 
us at the outset—pronunciation, vocabulary, and construction. 
Three elements are involved in correct pronunciation—articu- 
lation, timbre, and rhythm. 

Articulation is the proper joining of organ to organ for the 
clearcut production of any and all “letters”. It can be noted 
by watching the positions of lips, tongue, and larynx. Some- 
times a wedge between the side teeth is a help to seeing. A 
slip of paper before the lips will differentiate between an aspirate 
and non-aspirate p, t, ch, or k. 

Timbre is tone-quality and depends on organic basis, or the 
way in which the native holds his speech organs. It is copied 
best in singing, audible yawning, or in the hesitant ‘‘-uh”; 
which so often follows the words of an unready speaker. 

Rhythm is the tune of language, its pitch, time and stress, 
It is best analysed by humming a short sentence, after it has 
been spoken. Then contrast one’s own and a short foreign 
sentence. It is the rhythm which enables us to tell the meaning 
of the sentence ‘‘ Tell the lookout to look out and cry Look out.”’ 
In this the first ‘‘lookout”’ has the high-low, the second the level- 
level, the third the high-higher pitch. Rhythm is best notated 
by dashes and glides which correspond in elevation relatively 
to the pitch changes of the speaker’s voice. 

Failure to master these three in combination always makes 
the speaker reveal himself as a foreigner. The minimum at- 
tainment in pronunciation is easy intelligibility; and the hearer, 
not the speaker, must be the judge of this attainment. 

In vocabulary we have a range from the active command of 
a few hundred words to the passive command of the twenty 
to forty thousand words of the educated native. First there are 
the essential words used by all; then those words known by every 
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adult; and lastly the technical terms known only by the skilled. 
In a study of Business Vocabularies made by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, pamphlet E 126', we note that 2,000 letters give 
a vocabulary of 2,001 words, used and re-used to a total of 23,629 
times. Some words are of a much greater frequency than others, 
for 43 words are used 11,815 times; that is, 2% of the words in 
the vocabulary make 50% of the text. 

A study in the Gospel of St. John in Hindustani, as compared 
with Chapter IV of the same Gospel, shows that the Gospel 
text has 37 pages; chapter IV has 1/17 as much. The Gospel 
words are 11,200; the chapter’s 1300; total vocabulary res- 
pectively 1,028 and 305; nouns 49%? and 25%3; verbs 14%? 
and 16%; pronouns 1 %%? and 16%; prepositions 4 4%? 
and 20%. From this we conclude that the dictionary value 
and the practical value are very different, so that it is safe to 
say that in aiming to master a language one should make his 
acquisitions in about the following ratios for the first 1500 
words: nouns 40%, verbs 27%, adjectives 8% with cardinals 
and ordinals 10% more, adverbs 6 24%, prepositions 3 144%, 
with all forms of pronouns, conjunctions, interjections and par- 
ticles and articles, if any. As a guide for determining the 1500 
words I would suggest John’s Gospel plus the words of buying, 
selling, housekeeping, traveling, visiting. The tendency in 
picking up a vocabulary is to gather nouns faster than verbs and 
words faster than the ability to assemble them into proper 
sentences. 

This last difficulty, of construction, demands most careful con- 
sideration.’ Words are the material of speech. We might liken 
substantives and predicates to the bricks, but case-endings, 
or positions, or prepositions, to the cement by which our ling- 
uistic edifice becomes knit together. Sentence forms might be 
likened to the ground plan of our edifice. Simple indicative 
sentences make the vestibule, but compound sentences open 
out a hallway. The imperatives form our office and workshop, 
but if we wish to erect a superstructure, then we must master 
the complex in its various ifs, its as’s, its whens, its thoughs; 





* Another good list, Eldridge’s, can be had from Dr. C. P. G. Scott, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

2 Of total vocabulary. 

3 In frequency of occurrence. 
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and to adorn it we must master the participle in all its permu- 
tations and combinations. Some are content to live in a simple 
shack and make the imperative do duty for the whole. Others 
are satisfied with a single simple tense, not thinking that thereby 
they are betraying their own simplicity. But the real student 
will lay his foundations broad and deep enough to carry any 
superstructure he may find time to rear. 

To do this he must note that the sentence is the unit of speech. 
He must aim at a command of every typical unit. So he must 
be able to interchange these units in all their subjects, predicates 
and modifiers without hesitation. Above all he must drill un- 
til hecan deliver these units at therate of five syllables per second. 
This cultivates the motor-memory to the point where command 
of these constructions becomes automatic. Then the language 
is mastered. 

In planning one’s own study or testing a language method, 
one should see if it includes the imperative, the indicative mode 
in the present, past and future tenses, the present and past 
participles, and a simple conditional. It is quite likely that 
one may need two or three forms of the imperative and of the 
second person in all tenses, to be polite to others. If one is .- 
giving his whole time to one language, he may be satisfied with 
the above for a few months; then he must branch out into the 
subjunctives and complexities of expression. 

The time necessary to learn a language varies. Probably 
900 hours, distributed over 150 days, or six months, would suf- 
fice for mastering a vocabulary of 1500 words with the major 
constructions. By this time one should be at loss for no word 
within his vocabulary, or how to use it. After this he may ac- 
quire words at rapid rate. One African missionary said he 
learned 100 words a day by the Loisette method. Fast or slow, 
the test of mastery is ability to deliver your thought at the 
rate of five syllables per second. 

One of the best tests of one’s mastery of a language is found 
in the ability to ask and answer any sort of a question regarding 
any fact, or time, or place or manner or number or size, or person, 
or material, or comparison, or price, or frequency, or reason, 
in the proper voice and in the tense or person or number of 
the indicative mode, as well as in the conditional form. 

The methods to be used involve this principle that every lan- 
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guage must be the medium of its own impartation. Primary is 
the Slip Method, i. e., reciting the vernacular from slips, on 
which English sentences are written, in any order at normal speed. 
Then the Dramatic Method, playing at buying, selling, house- 
keeping, travelling; the Picture Method, the Question and An- 
swer Method, Story Telling, the Object Method, for which one’s 
first sentence must be ‘‘What is this?” and the second, ‘‘ Please 
say it again”’. 

Reading may follow ability to speak but not precede it; and 
writing is the best training in reading. 











A SUPPOSED WORK OF AL-GHAZALI 


RICHARD GOTTHEIL 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ANY ADDITION to our knowledge of the literary activity of 
al-Ghazali, the great Mohammedan theologian of the eleventh 
century—the greatest theologian that Islam has produced—must 
be welcome to every student of Arabic letters. It was, therefore, 
with more than ordinary interest that, some time ago, I hit 
upon a ms. in the Collection of the New York Library, said— 
in the colophon—to be by him, but bearing a title which I could 
find in none of our ordinary works of reference. We are pretty 
well informed about the works of al-Ghazali—from the long 
account of his activities to be found in al-Subki’s Tabakdat al- 
Shafi‘iyyah* of the fifteenth century, through Brockelmann, to 
the excellent articles of our colleague Professor Macdonald 
in our own JOURNAL? and in the’ Encyclopedia of Islam. 

The title of the ms. was ¢lal ,§5 che) ge Gil - 
i.e. ““The difference between a Righteous and an Unrighteous 
Man’’. A glance at the work, the first third of which is wanting 
in the ms., showed me that it dealt with the functions of a ruler, 
and with the duties that lay upon those appointed by him 
to positions of trust. It was interesting enough by reason of 
its matter and its fund of anecdotes; and I translated a good two- 
thirds of the New York ms. As I translated, I began to feel that 
I was upon familiar ground; I remembered that al-Ghazali had 
written just such a speculum or “Manual of Ethical Guidance 
for Kings’’ addressed to Mohammed the Great Seljuk in the 
year 498 a. H. (=1104 A.D.), but under quite a different title 
J ghd) denai 3 J pmol! I‘ Refined Gold concerning Advice given 
to Kings’”—or, as it is usually cited for short, 3) lJ) 4.2; - 
The question arose naturally, What was the relation of the one 
work or title to the other?—especially as Muhammad Murtada 





* Vol. iv, pp. 101-182. 
2 Vol. xx, pp. 71-132. 85 
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al-Husaini (the learned author of the T4j-al-‘aris), who wrote 
in 1790 a ten-volume commentary on the Ihyd, al-Ghazili’s 
chief ethical work, and who in the introduction gives a life of 
his author and list of his works arranged in alphabetic order, 
mentions not only the 4 sl.J) 4.23 but especially the title in our 
New York ms. with these words:_S3 hell pts chal Ge Gal 
J gli) denai 4 LS 3 ie. “‘The Difference between the Righteous 
and the Unrighteous’ al-Ghazali mentions it in his Nasthat al- 
Mulak’’. Further on, under the letternunhe says: 3) gl) 4e.ai 
J pmo) pl oles dy poll SM pgm, lid lie.“ Nasthatal-Mulak, 
written in Persian. Someone translated it into Arabic and cal- 
led it ‘The Refined Gold’ ”’. 

The question is taken up by three former owners of the New 
York ms. who have placed the following observations upon 
the back of the right side cover and upon the fly-leaf: 

A. 

ei pe pet ste NM ted tere yp dee tel El SU 
dle og! cli {Fd Qo ell all “LEY co tue G3 
down 4 se o 53 Js eel 3 > git le Ss wo loa 
ed at pe dees te OI BL odie ye led esl JLo 
en ps oy * eles 253 Lils Gal AS tn le ony] 
aS cole GT % MTs IL Seyi olf bd Noell 
wah pe deme te dle pte Le gle Vs dle pte J LS Osbll 
ON gb te Can Gb Gage city Opdll UF Us o Su 
eld odie greed Sal Ge peel Gos! CSI Qo 43 OS! 
een) cts by Od) ode 4d Gite y deal ond 5 le cl 
Ce Crain Ol cbt, SM ple ped ele SI LY sod Coll 
dai Yer She GS deld Logo GIGI! CO) Iie 4 
we Ue J Wy Sle a Ltd Qed) Gl oie Qe LG 
“The learned Sayyid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Husaini 
al-Zabidi, known as al-Murtada,3 says in his preface to his 
Commentary upon the Ihyd, in section 9, in his account of the 
works of Abii Hamid al-Ghazali, arranged according to the 
letters of the alphabet, ‘he mentions it in his book Nasthat al- 





3 Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Lit. I, p. 422. 
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Mulik’. From this expression it is clear that the Sayyid 
Muhammad Murtada had himself never set eyes upon a copy 
of the Fark. He mentioned it and knew of it only through al- 
Ghazali’s referring to it himself in his book Nasthat-al-Mulik. 
In the same manner Molla K§atibi‘, author of the Kashf-al- 
Zuniin, since he had not seen the book nor had he seen the 
reference made to it by Sayyid Muhammad Murtada, did not 
mention it in the Kashf-al-Zunin. I have taken all pains 
possible to find a copy in some eastern library, in order that I 
might fill out the signature that is torn at the beginning of this 
copy. I have been unsuccessful. The present copy I found 
in this country. I even asked the priest Anastasius, one of 
the Caimelite fathers sent to Baghdad, to look for a copy in 
the libraries of Europe; perhaps there may be a copy there 
from which the present valuable copy may be completed. So God 
will etc. etc.” 
B. On the fly-leaf at the beginning: 


cy tee le VY chal pts hall ge Gl OLS Nie 
CL fie GM yl Seer kT Cb fe Ss Sell tenes 


why) dens le 455 4 CLO! Mey Qoolb Soll) dene obs 
4: - 


lets) en) abl) dul Ps Javl oI 

‘Vos spews slog GL Od SUI CL 

reloly CEO Ss 8 SWI CUI 

Jha) poe gee gd el cu 

“USL USS Ss gd Cold! GUI 

his) pd Gb Cook CLI 

‘Ld ew alt! OU! 

hal pts chal ge Gp CLE Ge Gull ode Ol >! 
ee Ol Al Jeol lany cm la Olet deus dod | we rte Sol> 
Spr) de gis tel es Capel Gale ortos a. € 4 dean 
Cdl tee op) ee WL oye OV) SI Asst} Loull | 
(po oe Aare ro dle Oo gis Aree ot (?) goy)I sat wn’ oP 
PM ct el a le me le od oF & alll 


4 i, e. Haggi Khalifah. 
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aun} ote aby Spe VTIA 4 SLI Olan WS Lb 
Lod cp gf soll Shel QJ os Jel gs Sal ab 
Kd lice Whe GS Sod) cline G3 CLO! Nis rll 
Jl pila 41s dle dee LF JE GY Gay d pe 
4i\ pled of diz o)) Se ole pe gle piel old ce SN oA! us, 
Lad pr ell ob solos Ga Gill CUI G8 dd OWT PP, eh 
a) Lal St able Obs eel ig oll Gs olf 
res cll ge Ga CLF Oph Ge 8 Sly Gt 
ASF ob 0 Sa Mol seme Cp dene ule ot! LW clad 
shard HIT Me ol ol 1 pele y etl Agl tenei 

“This is the book ‘The Difference between a Righteous and an 
Unrighteous Man’ by Abi Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
al-Ghazali; and very often he refers to this book in his 
{other] book ‘The Mirror of Kings’. But his book Nasihat- 
al-Mulik was written in Persian. This book the author has 
divided into seven excellent chapters: 

1. Chap. 1. Upon the Rule of Sultans and the Mode of life 

of a Sultan. 

. Chap. 2. Upon the Rule of Viziers and their Mode of life. 
. Chap. 3. An account of Scribes and their Good Breeding. 
. Chap. 4. Upon the loftiness of Purpose of Kings. 

. Chap. 5. An account of the wisdom of the Wise. 

. Chap. 6. Upon the excellence of Understanding. 

. Chap. Upon the Description of Women. 

This copy of the Kitadb-al-Fark was written by ‘Ali ibn Abi- 
l-Asha’ir al-’Imam al-Ghazali. He finished copying it on the 
11th of Dhu-l-Hujjah in the year 6485. I ask God that he 
may throw in my way [another] copy, from which we could make 
good the first two signatures which are wanting. But I have 
not yet been able to hit upon another copy in our excellent coun- 

the possessor of the present copy Abu Mu- 
hammad al-Hasan etc. etc. in the blessed month Ramadan in 
the year 1218 of the Hijrah. The Sayyid Muhammad Mur- 
tada al-Zubidi has counted this book in the number of the 
writings of the "Imam Abi Hamid al-Ghazali in the chapter 





Si, ce. 1256 « BD 
6 ij. e. 1864 A. D. 
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devoted to the subject at the beginning of his commentary 
entitled Ithaf al-Saddah fi sharh thyd al-‘ulim. But, it appears 
from the manner in which he writes, that he had never set eyes 
upon the book, because he uses the words ‘as he refers to it 
in his book Nasa’th’-al-Mulik’. I have inquired far and wide 
but I have not been able to find any other than this present 
excellent copy. Know also, that it appears from an expression 
(?) that the author uses in the second chapter, in which he 
deals with the office of Vizier, that the writer (?) lived during 
the days of the Seljuk kings. He makes a second remark to 
that effect. Now, the book Nasa’th-al-Mulik was also composed 
by him for the Seljuks. In the Kashf-al-Zunin, the author 
mentions the title al-fark bain al-sélih wa-ghair al-salih by 
the "Imam Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazili, 
adding ‘he [the author] mentions it in the book Nasihat-al- 
Mulaik. It is plain [from this] that Mollah Katib, also, had 
not seen it’ ’’.8 

C. A third owner of the ms., and evidently its latest before 
it came to this country, has written the following upon the last 
fly-leaf, and tries to solve the difficulty by ascribing the book 
to quite a different author. He says: 


Sod) Bled gl oe gle 92 Ob Mie CHIT Ot adel 
ders tet! 0 Sd Gil Moll aol cp gle (Pa! CPgbls 
lol al Cp gle dl Jl "Le ge oS 4b Gti 
VYN 4 555 4a) Ss Gal ded dela Yl Olja AS 5) ga 
i JeY Ula Clo Ogdl 2S Cb le IT Me Ss 
pl sall Pen See eel lal deme Cy cls dei Sls 
» bes ot | Doge) 
“Know that the author of this book is ‘Ali ibn ‘Abi-l-Asha ’ir 
al-Ghazali. I think that his real name is ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al- 
Ghazali, whom al-Sayyid Murtada mentions in his commentary 
upon the Jhyé. His words are: ‘Says the learned ‘Ali ibn 
Ahmad al-Ghazili, the writer of the book ‘““The Balance of Honesty 
for those who are near to God and are worthy of his favor’’; 





7 The plural is often found in place of the singular when the work is 
cited. 

§ It is equally plain that the writer is wrong—no mention of it is to be 
found in the printed copy. 
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he died in the year 721’.2 Molla Katib Chelibi says in his 
Kashf-al Zuniin ‘The Balance of Honesty etc.’ by Ali ibn Mu- 
hammad al-Ghazali who died in the year [date omitted]. He 
is not the celebrated al-Ghazali. Remember this!”’ 


Now the 77zbr al-Masbak has been printed; and I have had 
before me both the edition of Cairo 1899 and that which is on 
the margin of al-Turtushi’s Siraj-al-Mulak, Cairo 1888/9. I 
have gone through it with some care and I cannot find that 
al-Ghazali mentions anywhere in the book a work by himself 
entitled al-Fark. More than this: I have compared the New 
York ms. with the printed a/-T7br, and find that it gives exactly 
the same text, without any difference whatsoever, except in 
so far as one ms. would show readings that are at variance with 
those of another. I had, at first, supposed that our ms. might 
contain merely an abbreviated text of the 7ibr. We know that 
several of al-Ghazali’s works were so abbreviated. His Bidéyat 
al-Hidaya was put out in a shortened form by a certain Mu- 
hammed ibn Yahyaal-Basri. The Mukdshafat-al-Kulib in the 
Bulak edition of 1883 is a Mukhtasar; and the Ihyé itself was 
abbreviated in a Persian translation. But our ms.—with its 
differing title—-is the Tibr al-Masbak word for word. 


Are we then in the presence of two different titles for the same 
bit of writing? Both Gosche and Macdonald have noticed 
that in the prologue to the Tahdfut, the Makdsid is called Mz‘ yar 
al-ilm—the reference being undeniably to one and the same 
work. And it is interesting to note that when a Turkish trans- 
lation was made of the very book about which I am writing 
its title was changed to 3),l.J) 4ec: “The Practice of Kings”’; 
and it should beremembered that Katib Chelebi,s. v. 4 gl.J) 4e.ai 


says that this was the title of the Persian original and that the 
translator into Arabic gave it the title #4..J) I. 


We are therefore, I think, forced to the conclusion that de- 
spite the statement of al-Murtada and despite the notes written 
by the possessors of the New York ms., we are merely in the 
presence of one and the same treatise, which has circulated 
under two different titles. The uncommon one of the two 





? i. @ 9321 A. dD. 
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existed already in the thirteenth century, the date at which 
our ms. was written. We can hardly accept the suggestion 
of one of the owners that the author is not the great al-Ghazali. 
And, I am afraid, we must convict another of the owners of 
a slight dishonesty, for he has copied the titles of the chapters 
which are wanting in the ms. from the other work, not noticing 
that he had himself laid stress upon the fact that no other 
ms. of the Fark was available from which to take them. But 
mss. often have a peculiar history—and so have their owners. 

















THE FORM AND NATURE OF E-PA AT LAGASH 


GEORGE A. BARTON 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Two RULERS of Lagash who lived about 500 years apart 
tell us of building a structure which they designate by the ideo- 
grams E-PA. They are Ur-Nina, who lived about 3000 B. c., 
and Gudea, who lived about 2500 B. c. Gudea makes it clear 
in his inscriptions that this structure was a seven-staged zig- 
gurat on the top of which was a chamber for the wife of the god 
similar to that on the top of the eight-staged ziggurat at Babylon 
described many centuries later by Herodotus’. 

The passages in Gudea which make this clear are the following. 
In the inscription on statue D, after telling how he built the 
temple Eninnu for Ningirsu, he says (col. ii, 11 ff.): é@-pa é- 
ub-imin-na-nt mu-na-rui. Sdag-ba nig-sal-us-sé ha-% nin-a-na-ge 
si-ba-ni-§a-Sa; ‘‘Epa, his temple of seven stages (or zones) he 
built. In it the bridal gift of Bau, his lady, he placed ”’’. 

On statue G, i, 11 ff. after he has spoken similarly of building 
Ningirsu’s temple he says: ‘min-gir-su lugal-a-ni é-pa 6é-ub- 
inim é-pa-bi sag-bi-§n é-a “nin-gir-su-ge nam-dug-tar-ra mu-na- 
ru nig-sal-us-sé Sag-$ul-la “nin-gir-su-ge 4 ha-14 dumu an-na dam 
ki dg-ni mu-na-ta-ag-ge dingir-ra-ni “nin-giS-zi-da egir-bi ib-us; 
“for Ningirsu, his king, Epa, a house of seven stages, to its 
height he built up. For Ningirsu, who decreed good, he built it. 
The bridal gift, the joy of the heart of Ningirsu and Bau, 
the child of Anu, the spouse whom he loves, he caused it to cover. 
His god Ningishzida into it he carried up.” 

It is clear from these passages that Epa was a seven-staged 
ziggurat. The mention of the bride-price, or bridal gift, or 
marriage portion, and the carrying up thither of Ningishzida, 
who appears to have been a form of Tammuz, make it also evi- 
dent that on the top of this ziggurat there was a chamber, 





* Herodotus i, 181. 
2 Statue E, i, 16 ff. and I, ii, 12ff. contain the same statement about the 

building, but omit reference to the bridal-gift. 
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similar to the one at Babylon, later described by Herodotus. 
Amiaud long ago recognized the Epa as a ziggurat3, but he 
apparently did not recognize the presence of the shrine on its 
summit. 

Peters in his Nippur‘ hazards the opinion that the earliest 
builder of Ziggurats in Babylonia may have been Urengur, 
who about 2450 B. c. founded the dynasty of Ur and became 
the greatest builder in Babylonia before Nebuchadnezzar. Peters 
was led to this thought because he found no ziggurat below that 
of Urengur at Nippur and because Urengur was also the builder 
of the great ziggurat at Mugheir or Ur. This opinion is, as 
can be shown from the inscriptions of the rulers of Lagash, 
clearly mistaken. These rulers—at least two of them—built 
ziggurats, and one of them built his ziggurat about 3000 B. c. 

The Epa built by Gudea consisted of seven stages, like the 
ziggurat of the temple of Nabu at Borsippa built many centuries 
later by Nebuchadnezzar.5 Ziggurats were of three kinds; 
possibly of four. There were those of seven stages, those of 
four stages, such as are pictured on the walls of the palace of 
Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, ° and those of eight stages (doubling 
the four) like that of Esagilaat Babylon described by Herodotus.’ 
Peters states that the ziggurat at Nippur, excavated by him 
and Haynes, consisted of three stages. ® 


If there were ziggurats of three stages they were built tocorres- 
pond to the sacred number three, which represented the three 
elements, air, earth and water, corresponding to the triad of gods, 
Anu, Enlil, Enki. 

It seems probable that the four-staged tower embodies the 
idea of the sacred number four, which stood for the four points 
of the compass. For the ziggurat of seven stages there are two 
possible origins. Such ziggurats may have resulted from a 
combination of three and four, or they may have been built 





3 See Records of the Past, New series, II, pp. 90, and 100; also Découvertes 
en Chaldée, p. XXVI. 
4 Vol. II, p. 252. 
5 India House Inscr. iii, 65 ff.; cf. KB 2, 17 and VAB iv, 129. 
6 See e. g. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, pp. 311, 312. 
7 Loc. cit. 
8 Op. cit., p. 124. 
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to represent the seven zones into which the universe was supposed 
to be divided by the seven planets known to the Babylonians. 
Jensen, more than thirty years ago,® recalling the seven zones 
(uB-tupgdtu) into which Erech was divided by its walls, held 
that these ‘‘stages’’ or as he called them “inner rooms” in the 
Epa of Gudea, were built to correspond to the world-zones. If 
we could be sure that the idea of world-zones was suggested 
by knowledge of the planets, these passages would reveal the 
Babylonians as possessing a high degree of astronomical knowledge 
before 2500 B. c. I am inclined to believe that this is the 
case, although the idea of the seven world-regions may have been 
suggested by the fact that seven is the sum of two sacred numbers 
three and four, and so may be older than the knowledge of as- 
tronomy.*’® In any event these passages in Gudea prove the 
antiquity of the material elements connected with the worship 
on the ziggurats, which Herodotus describes. 

When now we turn to the inscriptions of Urnina, we find him 
claiming to have built ziggurats of two kinds. In two passages 
he declares that he built an Epa in connection with the temple 
of Nina, his favorite goddess.'"* As we now know that the Epa 
was a seven-staged ziggurat, it thus becomes evident that this 
type of structure, so far from having been introduced by Uren- 
gur, was known in Babylonia about 3000 B. c. This fact 
carries back five hundred years our knowledge of the type of 
cult carried on on theEpa. If the Epa resulted from astronomical 
ideas, they, too, would be proved to be correspondingly early. 

Urnina seems also to have built another kind of ziggurat, 
or at least a structure which was probably a ziggurat, which he 
designated KI-NIR,” which may mean “ziggurat-dwelling’”— 
ki meaning “dwelling” and mir meaning ‘‘ziggurat’’.3 Urnina 
built three KI-NIR structures, one in connection with the temple 
of Urnina, another in the temple of Ningirsu, and a third in 
the temple of Lugal-erim. That the KI-NIR was a ziggurat 





9 Kosmologie, 170 ff. 

10 Ibid., 174 ff. 

1 Tablet A, iii, 3.; Door-socket inscr., |. 23. 

12 Threshold-stone, 1. 13, Tablet E, iii, 3, Tablet B, iii, 6, Tablet A, 
m, 4. 
3 Cf. OBW 2823 and compare Haupt, ASKT 203 where we have igi- 
é-nir, literally ‘‘tower before the temple”’, defined as ziggurat. 
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is further proved by the fact that in his Door-socket inscription, 
ll. 21-23, Epa is put in apposition with it. This makes it clear 
that both structures were ziggurats. 

As we have shown the Epa was a seven-staged ziggurat. The 
Kinir may not necessarily have had so many stages. Probably 
it ordinarily had only three or four. 

If KI-NIR represents a temple with a ziggurat, KI-NU-NIR,™ 
the name of the temple of Dumuzi in Girsu, mentioned by Urbau 
and Gudea, would mean “temple without a ziggurat.”’ 





™% Ur-bau, Statue, vi, 10; Gudea, statue B, ix, 3; it is also frequently 
mentioned in the contracts, as e. g. in BTC 268 rev. 8. 
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Introduction 





THE TENTH BOOK of the Paippalada is here presented, elaborated 
in the manner of the preceding books: no new problems present 
themselves in this book, the shortest yet edited. 

Of the ms.—This tenth book in the Kashmir ms begins f133b8 
and ends f138b7, covering five folios. There is one real deface- 
ment causing a lacuna at the end of lines 3 and 4 of f134b: a 
crack across {135 does not make the signs illegible. 

‘Punctuation, numbers, &c.—Punctuation within the individual 
hymns is irregular, as in previous books, and frequently the 
colon mark is below the line, not in it. No accents are marked. 
The hymns are grouped in two anuvakas: the hymns of the 
first are numbered in regular succession, 1 to 6, but “anu 1” 
does not appear after the sixth hymn; in the second anuvaka 
there are ten hymns numbered in regular succession except the 
tenth after which appears no numeral either for kanda or for 
anuvaka. In editing I have given sixteen hymns as the ms 
indicates, altho the last six might have been given as three; 
but the constraining reason for such combination in Book Nine, 
namely the ms method of indicating a refrain, is not present here. 
There are a few corrections marginal and interlinear. 

Extent of the book—The book as edited has sixteen hymns, 
of which one is partly prose and four are only irregularly metrical. 
If there is a stanza norm it would seem to be ten; eight hymns 
are edited as having ten stanzas; this breaks the regular pro- 
gression of the stanza norms which runs from four to twelve 
in Books 1 to 9. Assuming the correctness of the stanza di- 
visions as edited we make the following table: 
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2 hymns have 5 stanzas each = 10 stanzas 
1 hymn _ has 6 stanzas = 6 ” 
8 hymns have 10 ” each = 80 
ys 9? ” 1 +B] ” a 24 ” 
2 ” ” 13 ” ” —_ 26 ” 
1 hymn has 14 ” = 14 " 


160 stanzas 
New and old material——Thirteen hymns may be properly 
called new, tho some of them contain stanzas or padas already 
known: 121 of the 160 stanzas are new. The hymns which 
are S 19.27 and 31 appear here, the only complete hymns in 
the book which are not new. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA SAKHA BOOK TEN 


1 


[f133b8] atha dasama-[9|syarambhah 22 22 om namo ndaréya- 
naya z om hdsva tejane dhe-[10]no lambanastani | na tad vido 
yad aSchasi | yad avittam na tad ghasah | 

The introductory phrases are correct. If, as seems likely, 
pada a ends with tejane three syllables are lacking at the be- 
ginning; b seems possible tho lacking one syllable; in c read 
icchasi, remove colon, in d read probably Avittarh. 


patro[11] yas te prsthibahum astakam sadmanam krdhi | atho 
duhitaram naptem atho tvam[12] saémand bhava | 

Read: putro yas te prSnibahus tam u tvarh sAmanarh krdhi | 
atho duhitararn naptim atho tvarh sdmana bhava z 2 z 

This stanza has appeared Paipp 5.1.3; there I departed from 
the ms and suggested sasanarh and sasana, but the double testi- 
mony of the ms is against this. In 5.1.3c naptrim is the reading. 


asdme kuru mdinagur asya Svasaérate nindate ma te snuhi te 
| [13] paretakasti pakam vah punar dadaimi yonav 

I am not at all sure of the word division or end of the stanza; 
with pakarh and yondu the last pada would be possible. 


ehada tvam hada tasyds tapatu si-[14]sniham | tasyadhi putran 
bhrat7ns ca tasya gostham vi tavata | 
The first word here may be vehad, but the rest of the pada 
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I cannot solve: in b perhaps some form of snih is at the end; 
in d perhaps vi dhavata. 


yasyasota nasti vaki-[15]r yasyém a va havirgrhah dunnamnis 
tatra gaschatu tatra sarvah paretana 

In aread yasyam and possibly vaégir, in b °grham; in c durnamnis 
and _ gacchata. 


pari[16] dhamdanity eka | 

It seems probable that this refers to Ppp. 2.4.3 (=S 2.14.6), 
which is as follows: pari dhdmany 4sam a$uh kastham ivasaram 
| ajaisarh sarvan Ajin vo naSyatetas sadanvah. This is stanza 
6 in the hymn here. 


anna §varana kose carém atho gosthan vicadrinim | a-[17]tho yas 
svapne pasyami ta ita nasayamasi | 

In a we may read yam na$vararh (or na$varith), in c yas, in d 
ito. 


kanva ya gardabhiva [18] nirdhajat sikariva tasye prati pravar- 
taya | taptam aSmanam Gsinim | 

In b read ni dhrajat, in c tasyai, remove colon after c; for 
asinim possibly aSanim. 


yoni-[19]r yabhi gaschat priyam kastéu pastausinim kastau 
pamasyaschidyad athainaém ([f134a] catayatai | paramdam cet 
paravatam 

For pada a we may probably read yoner yabhi gacchat priya; 
for the next two pdadas I can suggest nothing; I would put 
colon before athadinarh, reading the last two padas together as 
they stand: or read paravatam. , 


ya bhadra yam Siva yorja payasd saha | [2] agnis tudsmakam 
grhe garhapatyo ni yaschatu | 
In pada a read ya for yam, in d yacchatu. 


idam vo devas savitedam [3] devo vrhaspatih idam vo visve de- 
vavasinam ajuksat.| 
Place colon after pada b; in cd read deva avasanam aghuksanta. 


pari praga-[4]d devo agni raksohamivacatanah sedhan visva apa 
dviso dahan oksansi [5] visvaha | 

Place colon after pada b; read raksansi in d; this stanza oc- 
curs KS 38.12. 
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paryame gam anesata pary agnim aharsata | devesv akratas 
§ravas ka 1-[6|mam ga dadharsati z 1 z 

Read: parime gam anesata pary agnim ahrsata | devesv 
akrata $ravas ka iman 4 dadharsati z 13 z 1 z 

This stanza as emended appears RV 10.155.5 and VS 35.18, 
and with ab reversed at S 6.28.2. 


2 


[f134a6] tvayindriyam tvayi varcas tvam dharmapatir bhava | 
[7] tvam utaro bhratrvyebhyas tava laksmih payasvati 
Read uttaro in pada c. 


bhavetém aSvind vaham tava ra-[8]stram divi $rutam tuam Gyusman 
sapatnahottaro dvisato bhava 

It seems probable to me that we should read tavetaém at the 
beginning of pada a; for vaharh possibly vahau; in b read Sritam. 


tiksnasrngo vyrsa-[9]bhas samudrdivaksatodaka tvam | sahas- 
raviryds tavabaho gaviampati 

For pada b read samudra ivaksatiidakam; in c °viryas, in d 
gavar-pate. 


bhratrvya-[10]§ ca saputtras ca yas tvad Sattro jighansati | §riyantam 
sarvesam dadadtu ya ivam ve-[11]da z Sriyantam sarvesim mddéayo 
grha wt dhéaraya 

In pada a read sapatna§é, in b Satrur: Sriyantarn ° ° veda does 
not seem to belong to the verse and I would drop it out, but 
it seems to indicate that pada c is Sriyantarh sarvesarm dadatv: 
for d We might read atho grharh vi dharayat. The restoration of 
cd is uncertain and I think $riyantarn must be a corruption: 
$riyarh ca might be a good emendation. 


tvam | vast satyadkiti-[12]s satyadharma gavesinah andstras tvam 
sarvastt tua bhratrvyanam friyam ruha | 

Remove colon after tvarn which surely belongs in this stanza; 
in b read gavesanah; in c anastras, probably sarvastri, and tvam. 
This is stanza 5. 


[13] tubhyam Sfrayantu balayas tubhyam Sulka pra diyatam. 
tubhyam virat payo ruham tvam [14] vdfichantu viso mahi 2 

In pada a read tubhyarh, in b Sulkah; pada c might stand but 
duharh would improve it; in d vio mahih. 
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vafichanti tvad vrhadrastram dvisis tesam sukhahita | [15] tvam 
devindm bhava priyas tvayt gavo adhisruta | 
In pada b read tvisis and sukhahita; in d adhiSritah. 


tvayindriyam tvayi varcas tvam [16] yajiio adhifrutah tavéyantu 
havam devis tvam priyo ham vrhaspatih 

In pada b tvayi should probably be read, and adhiéritah; 
in c devas would seem more probable; ind I think we may read 
ha vrhaspateh. 


agni-[17]soma pavamandu virdd devi payasvati | atandhram sarve 
raksantu rastram te napa da-[f134b] dyam 

Read atandrarh in pada c, and at the end of d possibly dadhyuh 
or dadhan. 


agnir iva trnam pradhya kaskilam iva ruja 
adhas tvamdi-[2|kam ivaddipuskarat. 222 

Read: agnir iva trnarn pradahya kaskilam iva ruja | $riyarh 
bhratrvyanam adhas ftvarndikam ivadhipas karah z 10 z2z 

In pada a pradahya seems a fair conjecture but prati might 
be as good; I do not find kaskiilam, but it might be equivalent 
to kilarnkasam. 





$riyam bhratrvyanam 


3 


[f134b2] asvdiva ratham & dhatsva sinhdiva purusam [3] hara | 
hastivarvad valam bhandhi bhratrvyanam friyam ruha | 
Read ava iva in a, sinha iva in b, possibly °arvan balarh 


bhafdhi in c. 


ut te krno *** [4] po vrahma devair abhistvatam | apritam ivar- 
ddukam etam khadiram aha * 

Read: ut te krnotu kaSyapo vrahma devair abhistutam | 
apritam ivaradukam etarn khadiram 4 hara z 2 z 

There is a lacuna covering the end of lines 3 and 4; three 
characters seem to be missing from line 3 (tho there is a trace 
of the ‘‘tu” of krnotu) and four characters from line 4. 


***(S|rma haram utditam parnam & hardd aviduso grham yad 
imam devdis samam bhrta ta pra-[6|ddd vrhaspatih 

A good reading for pada a would be utaitad varma harad 
which is of course pure conjecture except varma; pada b seems 
to end with harad and pada c with yad, tho S 4.18.2b is harad 
aviduso grham. For the last two padas we may read with some 
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probability imarh devais samarh bhrtarh tarh pra dadad vrhaspatih. 

The lacuna touches the end of line 5 but enough of the charac- 
ters is left to assure the transliteration given; the tops of the 
characters are broken so that the ms may have had bhrtarh tar. 


tin & dhamhi samahite gnau sirydvicaksane | tebhis tvam u- 
[7]ttaro bhava bhratrvyandm friyam ruha | atho yesim payo hara 

In pada a read dhehi, in b ‘gn4u siirya®, in e esarh. Edgerton 
would read tebhyas tvam in c. 


adityaé rudra [8] vasava rsayo bhitakrtas ca ye | Sriyam ca ksat- 
tram ojas ca tubhyam devad asdvisuh 
Read ksatram in pada c. 


[9] asurasindranadmadyusman Satasdrada | sa indriva devesu 
tvisiman v1-[10]Sa vada z 3 z 

Read: asuro ‘sindranadmayusm4n SataSaradah | sa indra iva 
devesu tvisiman vi$a 4 vada z6z3z 


4 


[f134b10] zdam rastram prathatim gobhir aSvair idam rastram 
adhyeno-[11]rayé rasena asmdai sad urvir upa samnamattu sap- 
tahotra hatasatrin sacittam | 

In pada b the ms corrects to adnyeno®; the phrase appears 
below in st. 8b where the ms reads anyeneraya; this latter read- 
ing can stand thothe word anya (=inexhaustibleness?) occurs 
only in S 12.1.4; a better reading would be rastrarn madyene’®. 
In d I would suggest hataSatriis sacittah. 


[12] tmai rajana tsibhir ghnantu Satriin ime rdjanas samityan 
vadeyuh | ime [13] rajanas prtand mahantaim aham vrahma vimrdho 
ham niraksah 

In pada a read ime and isubhir, in b samityam; in c prtands 
sahantam; with ‘harm pada d can stand if niraksah can mean 
“protector.” 


idam rastram kr-[14]tamad viravaj jisnu ugram idam rastram 
gadama§ cittraghosam. | asme rdastra [15] balamam neharamtv 
aham devebhyo havisad vidheyam z 

In pada a krtamad would seem possible but kirtimad would 
be better; read jisnigram; in b possibly g&atumac, and citra- 
ghosam. For c read asmai rastraya balam ni harantv. 
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yadt yuddhe yad mrjatam [16] vo astu devdinasad yadi va pit- 
ryena | yena rtviyad dhena vo astu tasma a-[17|ham devebhyo 
havisa juhomt | 

In pada a I can make no suggestion for yad mrjatarh, but 
the rest of the pada seems good; in b °dinasad: in c I would 
read yenartviyad eno; in a and c read asti. Edgerton suggests 
anrjutvam for yad mrjatarh. 


yad vas kriram manasé yas ca vaco devenasa-[18]d yadi va 
pitryena | Gpdiva dusvapnim api datsva vadhvam athd nandinas 
su-[19]manasas sumeta 

The ms corrects du of dusvapnim to dva. 

Read yac ca in pada a, devainasad in b: for c we might read 
apdiva dusvapnyam api dhatsva baddham; in d sameta would 
seem possible. 


ekavrata vi dhinam bhajamtv apurohit tena vo rastram pra- 
[f135a]prathayantu devah samyag vo rdstram saha vo mandnsi 
samicindm pasavo visva-[2|ripah samicindnam vo aham asmi 
vrahmGa samyafico deva havam & yantu [3] meyimam. | 

In pada a I would suggest vidhirh bhajantv apurohitas but 
could not defend it strongly; in b prathayantu, in d sami- 
cinanam and the same in e; in f havam and probably ma imam. 
This is stanza 6. 


yathipas samudraéya samicir vahatu Sriyam | eva rastramya 
[4]me devah samyafico vahatu friyam. | 
In pada b read vahanti, in c rastraya, in d vahantu. 


samsrstam vo rastram prathayantu gobhir asvai-[5]s samsrstam 
anyeneraya rasena | maya vrahmand prathamdananso vasiyansa [6] 
svadam ugra bhavatha | 

In pada c read maya and prathamanaso, in d vasiyansas and 
sadam. 


bahur yo va prasrno dhrsnir astu bahukumdardas pa-[7]tiripdas 
pit?nam satyam vadantas sumatim caranto mi tram grhndand ja- 
[8]naso yantu sakhyam 

In pada a read pramrno dhrsnur asti, in b pratiriipas; in 
d read mitrarh and probably janaso. 


tha ksa‘tran dyumnam uta rastram Samitv indriyam pasubhth 
samvida-[9|nan madhnatvanadpriyan yas ca dvismedam 
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Read ksatrarh in pada a; in b sam etv seems probable tho 
Sami tv might be possible: in c I would suggest mathnatu 
tan apriyan yan§ ca dvisma, ending the stanza with this familiar 
phrase. 


(dvismedam) rastram prathatam sarvadeva | idam rastram krta- 
[10]mad viravaj jisnigram idam rdastra pasumad vrahmavrddham 
| dam rastram hataSsatraé ji-[11]snu 

For pada a read idatm rastrarn ° sarvadevam, pada b as above 
at 3a; in c rastrarn and omit the colon after °vrddham; in d 
hataSatru. In spite of the punctuation these four padas seem 
to belong together. 


sapainasaham pramrndmidam rastram drdham ugram sadha- 
mittram abhimati-[12|séham sarga jigdya dhrtava vrstih z 4 z 

Read: sapatnasaharm pramrnam idarh rastrarh drdham ugram 
| saidhamitram abhimatisaharh sargo jigaya ftdhrtava vrstih 
z12z4z 

In d I have thought of dhrtavan vrsteh and also drtav iva 
vrstih, but neither seems very attractive: Edgerton suggests 
jigayadhrta iva vrsteh. 

The general intent of this hymn is clear but the details have 
not come out at all well. 


5 
(S 19.31) 


[f135a12] adudumbarena ma-[13]|nind pustikimadya vedhast pas- 
unam sarvesim sphatim gostham me savita[14]vita karat. | yo 
agnir garhapatyas pasindm adhipaé asat. udumbaro ovr-[15]sa 
manis sam ma srjatu pustya karisinam phalavatim svadham tram 
ca no gr-[16]ha | udumbarasya tejasd dhata pustim dadhdatu te | 
yad dvipas catuspas ca yd-[17]ny & ye rasa | grhniyam tesim 
bhaumanam bibhrata udumbaram ra manim pustim pa-[18]§inam 
part jagrabhaham catuspadim dvipadim yas ca dhanyam payah 
| pasinadm rasa-[19]m odhindm vrhaspatis savitéd me ni yaschat. 
| aham pasindm adhi mani ma-[f135b]yz pustim pustipatir dadha- 
tu | mahyam dGudumbaro manis prajaya ca dhanena ca | i-[2]ndrena 
jinvato manir & mam saha varcasah |devo mantis sapattrahé dhanasa 
dhanasa-[3]ye | pasor anyasva bhaumanam gavam sphatim ni yaschatu 
| yathagre tvam vanaspate pustya [4] saha jajnise | eva dhanasya 
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me sphatim a dadati sarasvatim | & me dhino [5] sarasvati payas- 
phatim ca dhanyam | sinivaly upadvahad ayam codumbaro manth [6] 
2 om ayam codumbaro manth z om tvam manindm ipa vrsami 
trai pustim pu-[7]stipatir jajana | tvayi me vaja dravinani sar- 
vodumbara sa tvam assat sahasva[8]rdd ardtim abhitiksayam ca | 
gramanir asi gramanis chaydabhisikto bhi [9] ma sica varcasda tejo 
st tejo mayi dharaydnadharir asarir mayi dhehi | [10] pustir asi 
pustyad ma sam agdhi grhamedhe grhapatin ma krnu udumbara 
sa tveme [11] smdsu rayyam sarvaviram ni yascha rayasposdiya 
pratt mufice aham tam ayam odumba-[12]ro manir viro virdya 
ucyate | sa nas sanim madhumatim krnotu rayim ca nas sa-[13] 
rvaviram nt yaschat. 2 5 z 


The margin corrects to adhipa in f135a19, and to ya$chatarm 
in f135b13. 


Read: dudumbarena manina pustikamaya vedhase | pasinarh 
‘sarvesam sphatirh gosthe me savita karat z 1 z yo agnir gar- 
hapatyas pafiinam adhipa asat | adudumbaro vrsa manis sath 
ma srjatu pustya z 2 z karisinirh phalavatirh svadham irarh ca 
no grhe | 4udumbarasya tejasa dhata pustirh dadhatu me z 3 z 
yad dvipac ca catuspac ca yany annani ye rasah | grhniyarh 
tesatn bhimanarn bibhrad adudumbararh manim z 4 z pustirh 
pasinam pari jagrabhahath catuspadath dvipadath yac ca 
dhanyam | payah pagiinarn rasam osadhinam vrhaspatis savita 
me ni yacchat z 5 z aharh paSiindm adhipa asani mayi pustith 
pustipatir dadhatu | mahyam audumbaro manir dravinani ni 
yacchatu z 6 z upa maudumbaro manis prajaya ca dhanena ca 
| indrena jinvito manir 4 magan saha varcasa z 7 z devo manis 
sapatnaha dhanasa dhanasataye | pafor annasya bhimanarh 
gavarh sphatirh ni yacchatu z 8 z yathagre tvarh vanaspate pustya 
saha jajiiise | eva dhanasya me sphatim 4 dadhatu sarasvati z 9 z 
a me dhanarh sarasvati payasphatirh ca dhanyam | sinivaly 
upavahad ayarh cdudumbaro manih z 10 z tvarh maninam adhipa 
vrsasi tvayi pustirh pustipatir jajana | tvayime vaja dravinani 
sarvaudumbara sa tvam asmat sahasvarad aratim abhitim 
ksayarn ca z 11 z gramanir asi gramanir utthayadbhisikto ‘bhi 
mi sifica varcasa | tejo ‘si tejo mayi dharaya f nadharir aéarir T 
mayi dhehi z 12 z pustir asi pustya ma sam afigdhi grhamedhi 
grhapatirhn ma krnu | 4udumbara sa tvam asmasu dhehi rayirh 
ca nas sarvaviram ni yaccha rayasposaya prati mufice aharh 
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tvam z 13 z ayam audumbaro manir viro viradyocyate | sa nas 
sanim madhumatim krnotu rayith ca nas sarvavirarh ni yac- 
chat z14z5z 


Whitney translates vedhase in 1b tho the S text has vedhasa. 
Our ms omits 6d and 7a, which I have supplied from S. The 
emendation in ile is close to our ms and would seem as good 
as any of the other suggestions. In st 13 I have restored from 
S. In 14b S has badhyate which may be the true reading here. 


6 


[f135b13] bhagasya rdjfias sumatim gamema yo havante [14] 
bahudha manusdsah | karma krnvadno bhagam 4 vrnite sa no javesu 
subha-[15]gam krnotu bhagam purastat prativuddhyamand pasyema 
devis uSasam vibhatim [16] pratict Subhra dravinena sakam bhagam 
vahatv aditin na etu | bhago no dya [17] ssavite dadhatu devanim 
pantha vibhino na ehi | arvaci bhadras sumiti-[18]n na etv adha bhage 
ma sumaté no stu z bhagena vacam isitam vadani sarasvati [19] ma- 
dhumatim suvarcasah bhagenddattam upa medam agamn yathda var- 
casvan mami-[f20]tim advadani | bhago ma gasv avatu bhago mavatu 
dhanye| aksesu strisu ma [f136a] bhago bhago mavatu rattyd bhago na 
madhyamdnesu pratar ma bhagaégamat. | bhago ma pratar a-[2] 
vatu bhago madhyandinam pari | aparahne vayam bhagam vasdiva 
pari darma te | bhagam devebhya-[3]s subhagam bhagam manuse- 
bhyah divas prthivyaham antariksadd bhagam vrne | so gre ramatam 
[4] mayi sa ma pravatu varcasad | bhagam vrnd vagvam vahanti 
vani prayanto bhagam id dhavante | [5] bhagena dattam upa medam 
dgam visvam bhitam dravinena bhadra | bhagena devas sam agan 
mayi-[6]ma visvad bhuvandbhivaste | prayaschan nayati bahudha 
vastiini | sa no dadhdatv atamad va-[7|mistham vato bhago varuno 
vayur agnth ksettrasya patni suhava no stu | hiranyakso [8] adhi- 
pasyo nrcaksds sarvdismakam sajamaéno na ehi ud ehi deva 
stirya saha [9] séubhadgyena sé rsabhasya vajena sahdvatam karanena 
| hiranyenety eka [10] z 6 z 


Read: bhagasya rajfias sumatirhn gamema yarh havante 
bahudha manusasah | karma krnvano bhagam 4 vrnite sa no 
javesu subhag4n krnotuz 1 z bhagarh purastat pratibudhyamanam 
paSyema devim uSasamh vibhatim | pratici Subhra dravinena 
sakarn bhagarh vahatu aditir na ditu z 2 z bhagarh no ‘dya 
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savita dadhatu devanam pantha vibhinno na ehi | arvaci bhadra 
sumatir na etv adha bhage sa sumana no ‘stu z 3 z bhagena 
vacam isitam vad4ni sarasvatirh madhumatir suvarcasam | bha- 
genadattarh upa medam 4gan yatha varcasvan samitim avadani 
z 4z bhago ma gosv avatu bhago mavatu dhanye | aksesu strisuma 
bhago bhago mavatu ratryam z 5 zbhagoma madhyamahnesu pratar 
ma bhaga 4gamat | bhago ma pratar avatu bhago madhyandinam 
pariz 6zaparahne vaya bhagam vasa iva paridadhma te | bhagarh 
devebhyas subhagam bhagarhn manusebhyah z 7 z divas prthivya 
aham antariksad bhagarn vrne | so ‘gre ramatarh mayi sa ma 
pravatu varcasa z 8 z bhagarh 7 vrna vagvarn f vahanti vane 
prayanto bhagam id dhavante | bhagenddattam upa medam 
agan visvam bhitarh dravinena bhadram z 9 z bhagena devas 
sam agan mayima vi§va bhuvanabhivaste | prayacchann eti 
bahudha vasiini sa no dadhatv 7 atamad vasistham z 10 z vato 
bhago varuno vayur agnih ksetrasya patni suhava no ‘stu | 
hiranyakso atipasyo nrcaksas sarvais sakarn sajamano na ehi z 11 
z ud ehi deva siirya saha saubhagyena | saharsabhasya vajena 
sahavatam karanena z 12 z hiranyenety eka z 13 z 6 z anu 1 z 


Some of the emendations suggested are somewhat doubtful, 
particularly 3b: in 9a we would get a good pada by reading 
vrnana navagvam. Edgerton suggests yavesu in 1d; and dadh- 
mahe in 7b since te seems out of place in the hymn. St 13 
must have appeared in some lost part of the ms. 


7 
(S 19.27) 


[f£136a10] gobhis tua patv arsabho vrsa tva patu vajibhth vayus tva 
vra-[11]hmanda tv indras tvd patv indri momas tvd patv osadhibhin 
naksattrais patu siryah | [12] madhitis tua candro vrttraha vatah 
pranena raksatu tisro divas tisras prthi-[13]vis triny antariksani 
caturas samudran. | trivrtam stomam trivrtipa ahus ta-[14]s td 
raksantu trivrtas trivptibhih | trin nakam trinit samudram trint 
vradhnam [15] trini vadistapam trint mdatarifvanas trini sirydn. 
gopityn kalpayami [16] te ghrtena tua sam uksimy agndjyena 
vardhayam agnes$ candrasya siryasya ma pranam [17] méayino 
dabham | ma va pranam ma vo panam ma haro miyano dabham | 
bhrajanto vi-[18]Svavedamo devad ddivyena mdvatas pranenagnim 
sam dadhata vatah pranena sam-[19]hata pranena visvatomukham 
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suryam devajanayam dayuskrta jivayusman ji-[f136blva s& mrsa 
pranendtmanvyatam jiva ma mrtyor upa ga visam | devandm niha- 
[2|tam nidhirmam indranv avindam pathibhir devayanaih apo 
hiranyam jugubhis tri-[3]vrdbhth tas tvad raksantu trivrtas trivrdbhih 
trayastrinsad davas trini ca viryd-[4|ni priydyamana jugupur upsv 
antah | asmins candre adhi yad dhiranyam tena-[5|yam krnavad 
viryani 212 


The ms corrects to mrtha in f136b1, and to abindham in 
f136b2. 

Read: gobhis tva patv rsabho vrsa tva patu vajibhih | vayus tva 
vrahmana patv indras tva patv indriydih z 1 z somas tva patv 
osadhibhir naksatrais patu siryah | madbhis tva candro vrtraha 
vatah pranena raksatu z 2 z tisro divas tisras prthivis triny 
antariksani caturas samudr§n | trivrtarn stoma trivrta apa ahus 
tas tva raksantu trivrtas trivrdbhih z3 z trin nakan trin samudran 
trin vradhn4n trin vaistapan | trin matari$vanas trin siryan goptrn 
kalpayami te z 4 z ghrtena tva sam uksémy agna Ajyena var- 
dhayan | agne$ candrasya siiryasya ma pranarh mayino dabhan 
z 5 z ma vah pranarh ma vo ‘panarh ma haro mayino dabhan 
| bhrajanto vi$vavedaso deva daivyena mavata z 6 z pranenag- 
nirh sath dadhati vatas pranena samhitah | pranena vi§vato- 
mukham siiryarh deva ajanayan z 7 z 4yusayuskrtam jivayusman 
jiva ma mrthah | pranendtmanvatarmh jiva ma mrtyor upa ga 
vagam z 8 z devanam nihitarhn nidhith yam indro anvavindat 
pathibhir devayandaih | Apo hiranyarh jugupus trivrdbhis tas tva 
raksantu trivrtas trivrdbhih 9 z trayastrin$ad devas trini ca 
viryani priyayamana jugupur apsv antah | asming candre 
adhi yad dhiranyarh tendyam krnavad viryaniz10z1 z 


The corrections bring the text here almost into accord with 
that of S: in 2c madbhis as here should probably be read also 
in S$; in 6c S has dhavata, in 7a.it has srjanti. 


8 


(S 19.27.11-15) 


[f136b5] ye deva divy ekddasa stha te devaso [6] havir idam 
jusadhvam | asapattram. purastat pascin no bhayam krtam. | 
savita mad daksi-[7|natu uttardn na ma Sactpatih divo mdditya 
raksantu bhimyad raksantu gnayah |[8] indragni raksatam ma 
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purastad asvinav abhitas carma yaschatam tirascinadgnya [9] rak- 
saiu jataveda bhitakrto me sarvatas santu varmah z 2 z 


Read: ye devadivy ekadaSa stha te devadso havir idarh jus- 
adhvam z 1 z <ye deva antariksa ekadaSa °°° z 2 z ye devah 
prthivyam ekadaSa stha te devaso havir idarh jusadhvam z 3 z > 
asapatnam purastat pascan no ‘bhayarhn krtam | savita ma dak- 
sinata uttaran ma Sacipatih z 4 z divo maditya raksantu bhimya 
raksantv agnayah | indragni raksatarh ma purastad a$vinav 
abhitaS Sarma yacchatam | tira$cindghnyad raksatu jataveda 
bhiitakrto me sarvatas santu varma z 5 z 2 z 

Stanzas 2 and 3 have been supplied from S$; our ms is perfectly 
capable of making such omissions without leaving a trace and 
the address to eleven gods seems less probable than the address 
to three groups of eleven; cf RV 1.139.11 and see Whitney on 
S 19.27. 


9 


[f136b9] ye psv antah [10] agnayas pravistas sroko manoha 
khano nirdaha | dtmadisis tanodisi idam [11] tudnatu srjami nira 
enam nirrtam srjami | 

Read: ye ‘psv antar agnayas pravista mroko manoha khano 
nirdaha atmadisis tanidisih | idarh tan ati srjdmi nir enarh 
nirrtam srjami z 1 z 

Cf SMB 1.7.1ab and S 16.1.3 and 4; also S 10.5.21. 

abhatya satvoya nir dusvapnyam [12] suvami | vasistharundhati 
ma ma patam prajapateh 

In pada a we need something like sahovatya; in d read sa 
ma and probably prajapate. With pada b cf S 16.1.11 and with 
c RVKh 10.85.5b. 


prastaro vrhaspates ke-[13]Sah ardhudham caksus Susrutau karnav 
aksatau | prandpandu hrdaydjara-[14|]sam ma masin madhyam- 
Grisam | 

We might read in this keS4 ardhukath caksus suSrutau, and 
perhaps also sa ma ma hinsin; after that I have no suggestion. 
Colon should stand after karnau. 


apo ma Sundhantu duskrta durité yo ma ca-[15]krma | all ma 
$uddhaé uditas tanobhih 
I would suggest here duskrtad duritad yad va; but TS. 1.8.5.3e 
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is durita yani cakrma, and perhaps we might read so here. 
For ayo ma I have no suggestion; Suddha and uditas are possible 
as words and we should read tanibhih, but I make nothing 
out of the pada. 


vaisvanaro rasmibhir nas pundatu vatah [16] pranenesiro navobhih 
dydvaprthivi payasé payasvati | rtdvari ya-[17]jniye ma punitam 

Read nabhobhih in b, and remove colon at the end of c. 
This stanza appears §.6.62.1; TB 1.4.8.3; and MS 3.11.10; 
the Yajus texts have ma in a as well as other variants. 


punantu ma agnayo garhapatyah punantu ma prsnyad de-[18] 
devajratam | punantu sd Sakvaris somaprsthas pavamdandso va- 
jrinah 

The ms corrects to pavamanapo. 

Read: punantu magnayo garhapatyah punantu ma prsnayo 
devajitah | punantu ma §Sakvaris somaprsthds pavamanadso 
vajrinah z 6 z 


[19] yas pavité ma pundtu ma vrhadbhir deva savitah varsisthyair 
dyatmavo part 

Read sa punatu and devas savita; the omission of sa would 
improve the rhythm: we may read varsisthair but for the rest 
I can get nothing. 


vrahma-[20|savais pundtu ma rajasavaih pundtu ma Ssatam 
pavitra vitata tiras ca ya [f137a] tebhir ma devas savita pundatu | 

Read: vrahmasavais punatu m4 rajasavais punatu ma | 
$atarh pavitra vitata tiraS ca ya tebhir ma devas savita punatu 
z8z 

With padas cd cf MS 1.2.1 where vitatany asu stands for our 
vitata tiraS ca ya. 

Satam ca mé& pavitéras punantu sahasram ca srava-[2]nesv dpak 
| dba iva pito ssy agnir iva suvarcd sirya iva sucaksa 

Read: Satarh ca ma pavitaras punantu sahasram ca sravanesv 
apah | apa iva piito ‘smy agnir iva suvarcas siirya iva sucaksah 
z9z 


uri-[3]nasdv asppa udumbaréu yamasya dutaéu caratéu janan 
anu | tav asmabhyam [4] dre drSe dr stiryaya | punar datim asmad 
dehi bhadram. z 3 z 

Read: uriinasav asutrpa udumbaradu yamasya ditau carato 
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janan anu | tav asmabhyam drSe-drSe sirydaya punar datam asum 
adyeha bhadram z 10 z 3 z 

This stanza occurs RV 10.14.12; S 18.2.13; TA 6.3.2; the first 
two padas appear again in Bk 19 on {266b. RV and S have 
udumbalau but probably udumbarau can stand with the same 
meaning; if drSe-drSe is not acceptable we will have to read with 
the others drSaye. 


10 


[f137a5] agan devisu svar aganmadganma jyotir aganma ma- 
hendro st paramestht sumittra [6] visvatomukham 4G te ayadni sam- 
drsah udyann adya mittramahas sapattran neva [7] jahi divinan 
rasmibhis saha ratrindms tamasé vidhi | s te hamtv adha-[8)mam 
tama siryasydvrtam anv dvrte daksindm anv dvrtam | agnes tejasa 
te-[9|jasvt bhiiyamas indrasyendriyanendriyavan bhiydsam | idam 
aham agne-(10]s tejasvendrasyendriyena somasya dyumnena visvesam 
devandm kratindmusya-[11]musydyanasyamusyah putrasya varcas 
teja indriyam pranam dyur ni [12] vestayamt adyun ni yaschet. 
adam aham agnes tejasvendrasyendriyena so-[13] masya dyumnena 
visvesim devandm kratindmusyaémusydyanasyamusyah putra-[14] 
sya varcas teja indriyam pranam dyur addéya titydyanam pasesitva 
[15] dussvapnena samsrjya mrtyor vyatta samn api dadhami z 4 z 


Read: agan devas svar aganma jyotir aganma | mahendro ‘si 
paramesthi sumitra vi$vatomukham 4 te aydni sarhdrSah z 1 z 
udyann adya mitramahas sapatnan me ‘va jahi | diva 
enan ra$mibhis saha ratrinarthns tamasa vidhis te yantv adha- 
mam tamah z 2 z siryasyavrtam anvavarte daksindm anv 
avrtam | agnes tejasa tejasvi bhiiyasam indrasyendriyenendriya- 
van bhiiydsam z 3 z idam aham agnes tejasendrasyendriyena 
somasya dyumnena visvesam devanam kratundmusyamusyayan- 
asyamusyah putrasya varcas teja indriyarh pranam Ayur ni 
vestayami | dyur ni yacchet z 4 z idam aham agnes tejasendras- 
yendriyena somasya dyumnena visvesam devanarh kratunamus- 
yamusyayanasyamusyah putrasya varcas teja indriyarh pranam 
ayur adaya ftiityayanarh paSeSitvat dussvapnena sathsrjya 
mrtyor vyatte sath api dadhami z 5 z 4z 


I am not at all sure of devas in st 1a; S 16.9.3. has aganma 
svah svar aganma: toward the end of 5 perhaps we might read 
bhiity4 enarh pa§a isitva, or Adayabhiitya®. For st 2 cf RV 1.50. 
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11a and S$ 13.1.32bcd; vidhis is not quotable but seems possible; 
perhaps vadhis would be better. For st 3 cf S 10.5.37ab and 
KS 5.5; for the rest cf S 10.5.36 and similar stanzas. 


11 


[137a16] yo nas svo yo arano bhratrvyas ca jighdnsati | indras ca 
tasyagni§ ca marma [17] skandhesu vindatim | yo ma Sayyanam 
jagratam yas ca suptam jighdnsati | indra-[18]§ ca tasyagnis ca bahia 
marmani vrscatam yo ma carantam tisthantam dstnam ca jighan- 
[19]sati | indras ca tam asmin agnis ca duritam prati muficatam 
| yo ma caksusé manasa[20] § ca vaca jighdnsati | indras ca tasmagni 
hindnsi vahatapi ta yas pi-[f{137b|Saco ydtudhinas kravydd yo 
mam jighdnsati | indras ca tasyagni$ ca kruddhaéu digdhd-[2]bhir 
asyatam | yo ma vrahmand tapasad yas ca yajndir jighansati | 
indras ca tasyagni-[3]§ ca hrdaye dhana vindhatam | yo me vrahma 
yo me tapam balam Srestham jighdnsati | i-[4]ndras ca tasmagnis 
ca mirdhanam prati vindatim | yo me annam yo me rasam vacam 
$restham [5] jighdnsati | indras ca tasmad agnis cétsam hankaram 
asyatam | yo me tantum yo me [6] prajam caksus Srottram ji- 
ghansati | indras ca tasmagnis cehitam devesu vindatim yo [7] me 
gobhidascad asvabhyas purusebhyah indras sa tasmagnis ca 
jyanam devesu vindatém z [8] 25 2 


Read: yo nas svo yo arano bhratrvya§ ca jighansati | indrags 
ca tasyagni§ ca marma skandhesu vindatam z 1 z yo ma Sayanarm 
jagratarh ya§ ca suptarh jighansati | indra$ ca tasyagni§ ca bahi 
marmani vrécatam z 2 z yo ma carantarh tisthantam Adsinarh ca 
jighansati | indra$ ca tasminn agni§ ca duritarh prati muficatam 
z 3 z yo ma caksusa manasa ya§ ca vaca jighansati | indra§ ca 
tasma agni§ ca Thinansi vahatapi tat z 4 z yas pigaco yatudhanas 
kravyad yo mam jighansati | indra§ ca tasyagni$ ca kruddhau 
digdhabhir asyatam z 5 z yo ma vrahmana tapasa ya§ ca yajiiair 
jighansati | indraS ca tasyagni§ ca hrdaye dhanarh vindatam 
z 6 z yo me vrahma yo me tapo balam $Srestharh jighansati | 
indraf ca tasyagni§ ca mirdhanam prati vindatém z 7 z yo me 
annarh yo me rasarh vacarh Sresthar jighansati | indra$ ca tasma 
agni§ castrarh hifikdram asyatam z 8 z yo me tanturh yo me 
prajath caksu§ Srotrarh jighansati | indra$ ca tasma agni§ ca 
hetitn devesu vindatam z 9 z yo me gobhyo fbhidagcad a$vebhyas 
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purusebhyah | indra§ ca tasma agni§ ca jyanarn devesu vindatam 
z10z5z 


In 4d Edgerton suggests hesansi vahatam prati; something of 
the sort would seem appropriate. In 5d supply isubhis with 
digdhabhir, or else read digdhebhir. In 10a Edgerton suggests. 
‘bhidruksad, which fits well. 


12 


[f137b8] yo me bhatim anadmayad dyutum ayur jighansati | indras 
ca [9] tasmagni§ ca divo §masaénam asyatém yo me vesmi yo me 
Sapham Sriyam Srestham [10] jighdnsati | indras ca tasyagnis ca 
krtyam vyatanatam grhe | [11] yo me mrtyum amamrddhim ahna 
rattrya detsami | indras ca tasyagni§ carci-[12]sé dahatém svam | 
yo me pranam yo me panam vydnam Sfrestham jighdnsati | 7-[13} 
ndra§ ca tasyagnis ca pranam prandnihatam | yo ma devajandis 
sarpdir vidya-[14]taé vrahmand dyama | agastyena medine | indras 
cagnis ca tam hatam tvam sabhya u-[15]da pra daha tvam agnir 
vdisvdnaro vrsa | yo ma turas sam deksatair yas ca dipsati [16] vidva- 
la | yo ma dipsati dipsantam yaS ca dipsati dipsatam | vdisvanarasya 
dan-[17|strayor agner api rdhami tam | abhi tam dydvaprthivi 
sam taptam tat te ghameny u-[18]cyatam | nirrtya vadhyatam 
pase yo nas paipam cikitsati pratyagvadhah praty u-[19]j jahih 
bhraturvyam ghoracaksusa | indragni endn vrscatam mahisam u- 
[20]tsest Raf cana | pratyuvadhena pracyutan bhratrvyan dvisato 
mama | apanam pra-[21|nam sacid yad dvisatas parayddhara | 
agre ye ma jighdnsantv agne ye [f138a] ca dvisanti mam agne ye 
mopa tapyante tesim priyatamam jahi vatam dvisantam ava-([2} 
dhisam andhena tamasdvrtam. | yatam martyo bhi padyasva ma 
te moct mahodarah z [3] z 6 z 


Read: yo me bhitim anadmayad dyuttam Ayur jigh@nsati 
| indrag ca tasma agni§ ca divo ‘$maSanim asyatam z 1 z yo me 
veSma yo me fSaphan Sriyarn $restharn jighansati | indra$ ca 
tasyagni§ ca krtyarh vi tanutam grhe z 2 z yo me mrtyum asamrd- 
dhim ahna ratry4 ditsati | indra$ ca tasyagni§ carcisa dahatarm 
svam z 3z yo me pranam yo me ‘panarh vyanarh Srestharh jighan- 
sati| indra$ ca tasyagni§ ca pranamh-pranarh anu hatam z 4 z yo 
ma devajanais sarpair vidhyata vrahmana fdyama | agastyena 
medinav indra§ cagni§ ca tarn hatam z 5 z tat satyaujah pra 
dahatam agnir vai$vanaro vrsa | yo ma durasyad fdeksatair 
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yas ca dipsati vidvalah z 6 z yo ma dipsaty adipsantarh ya$ 
ca dipsati dipsantam | vai$vanarasya danfstrayor agner api 
dadhami tam z 7 z abhi tarh dyavaprthivi sarhntapatam tat te 
‘ghamenir ucyatam | nirrtya badhyatarh paSe yo nas paparn 
cikitsati z 8 z pratyagvadhah praty uj jahi bhratrvyan ghora- 
caksusah | indragni enan vrScatarh maisam ucchesi ka§ cana 
z 9 z pratyagvadhena pracyutan bhratrvyan dvisato mama | 
apanan pranan sacid yad dvisatas {parayadhara z 10 z agne ye 
ma jighansanty agne ye ca dvisanti mam | agne ye mopa tapyante 
tesarh priyatamam jahi z 11 z tarn dvisantam avadhisam andhena 
tamasavrtam | etarn martyo ‘bhi padyasva ma te moci ma- 
hodarah z1226z 


In st 2b if S4phan may mean “‘cattle’”’ it can stand; otherwise 
it would hardly seem possible. At the end of 5b perhaps dhyasat 
might be acceptable. For st 6 cf S 4.36.1: in 6c perhaps 
diksabhir is possible, but S in c has °dipsdc ca. Our st 7 is a 
variant of S 4. 36. 2. At the end of 10d perhaps sparayad 
dharah is intended, or something similar. With our 9d cf S 
11.9.13c, and with our 12d cf S 4.16.7b. 


13 


[f138a3] dydvaprthivt sannahyetham mama rastraya jayanti a- 
[4|sttebhyo hetim asyanti vatd pavamadndu sam nahyesim mama 
rastraya jayamta [5] amitrebhyo hetim asyantém indragni sam- 
nahyetham mittravaruna | bhavasa-[6]rvd sam | aSvind samnahyesam 
mama rastraya jayanta | amitrebhyo hetim asya-[7|ntau marutas 
samnahyadhvam mama rastrayt jayanto mitrebhyo hetim asyantah 
pita-[8]ras samnahyadhvam mama rdastréya jayanto mitrebhyo 
hetim asyantah siryacandra-[9|masdu sannahyesim mama rastraya 
jayanta | amitrebhyo ho hetim asyantéu [10] ahordatre sannahyesim 
mama rastraya jayanti amittrebhyo hetim asyanti z [11] 2 7 z 


Read: dyavaprthivi sarh nahyetharh mama rastraya jayanti 
amitrebhyo hetim asyanti z 1 z vata pavamanau sarn nahyetham 


°° jayanta °° asyantau z 2 z indragni sarh nahyetham °° jayanta 

°°asyantau z 3 z mitravarunad sarh nahyetham °° jayanta 
y nd y 

°° asyantau z 4 z bhavaSarva sarh nahyetham °° jayanta® 


° asyantau z 5 z a$vina sarn nahyetham °° jayanta °° asyantau 
tele] 


z 6 z marutas sam nahyadhvam °° jayanto ‘mitrebhyo hetim 
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purusebhyah | indraf ca tasma agni§ ca jyanarh devesu vindatam 
z10z5z 


In 4d Edgerton suggests hesafsi vahatarh prati; something of 
the sort would seem appropriate. In 5d supply isubhis with 
digdhabhir, or else read digdhebhir. In 10a Edgerton suggests. 
‘bhidruksad, which fits well. 
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[f137b8] yo me bhitim andmayad dyutum ayur jighdnsati | indras 
ca [9] tasmagnt§ ca divo §masinam asyatém yo me vesmi yo me 
Sapham Sriyam Srestham [10] jighansati | indras ca tasyagni§s ca 
krtyam vyatanatém grhe | [11] yo me mrtyum amamrddhim ahna 
rattrya detsami | indras ca tasyagni§ carct-[12]sa dahatam svam | 
yo me pranam yo me panam vyadnam S$restham jighdnsati | i-[13} 
ndras ca tasyagnif ca pranam prandnihatam | yo ma devajandis 
sarpair vidya-[14]ta vrahmand dyaméa | agastyena medine | indras 
cagni$ ca tam hatam tvam sabhya u-[15]dé pra daha tvam agnir 
vaisvdnaro vrsa | yo ma turas sam deksatair yas ca dipsati [16] vidva- 
la | yo ma dipsati dipsantam yas ca dipsati dipsatam | vaisvanarasya 
dan-[17|strayor agner api rdhami tam | abhi tam dydvaprthivi 
sam taptam tat te ghameny u-[18]cyatam | nirrtya vadhyatam 
pase yo nas paipam cikitsati pratyagvadhah praty u-[19]j jahih 
bhraturvyam ghoracaksusa | indragni endn vrscatam mahisam u- 
[20]tsest kas cana | pratyuvadhena pracyutan bhratrvyan dvisato 
mama | apandm pra-[21]nam sacid yad dvisatas parayddharé | 
agre ye ma jighdnsantv agne ye [f138a] ca dvisanti mam agne ye 
mopa tapyante tesam priyatamam jahi vatam dvisantam ava-|2] 
dhisam andhena tamasdvrtam. | yatam martyo bhi padyasva ma 
te moci mahodarah z [3] z 6 z 


Read: yo me bhitim andmayad dyuttam Ayur jigh@nsati 
| indra§ ca tasma agnié ca divo ‘$maéanim asyatam z 1 z yo me 
veSma yo me §Saphan Sriyarh Srestharh jighansati | indra§ ca 
tasyagni§ ca krtyarh vi tanutarm grhe z 2 z yo me mrtyum asamrd- 
dhim ahna ratrya ditsati | indra§ ca tasyagni§ carcisa dahatari 
svam z 3z yo me pranam yo me ‘panarh vyanarh Srestharh jighan- 
sati | indra$ ca tasyagni§ ca pranarh-pranam anu hatam z 4 z yo 
ma devajanais sarpair vidhyata vrahmana tdyama | agastyena 
medinav indra§ cagni§ ca tarh hatam z 5 z tarh satyaujah pra 
dahatam agnir vai$vanaro vrsa | yo ma durasyad fdeksatair 
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ya$ ca dipsati vidvalah z 6 z yo ma dipsaty adipsantarh yaé 
ca dipsati dipsantam | vai$vanarasya danstrayor agner api 
dadhami tam z 7 z abhi tarh dyavaprthivi sarhtapatam tat te 
‘ghamenir ucyatam | nirrtya badhyatarh paSe yo nas paparh 
cikitsati z 8 z pratyagvadhah praty uj jahi bhratrvyan ghora- 
caksusah | indragni enan vrScatarh mdisim ucchesi ka$ cana 
z 9 z pratyagvadhena pracyutan bhratrvyan dvisato mama | 
apanan pranan sacid yad dvisatas {parayadhara z 10 z agne ye 
ma jighansanty agne ye ca dvisanti mam | agne ye mopa tapyante 
tesarh priyatamam jahi z 11 z tarn dvisantam avadhisam andhena 
tamasavrtam | etarh martyo ‘bhi padyasva ma te moci ma- 
hodarah z122z26z 


In st 2b if S¢phan may mean “‘cattle”’ it can stand; otherwise 
it would hardly seem possible. At the end of 5b perhaps dhyasat 
might be acceptable. For st 6 cf S 4.36.1: in 6c perhaps 
diksabhir is possible, but S in c has °dipsdc ca. Our st 7 is a 
variant of S 4. 36. 2. At the end of 10d perhaps sparayad 
dharah is intended, or something similar. With our 9d cf S$ 
11.9.13c, and with our 12d cf S 4.16.7b. 


13 


[f138a3] dydvaprthivit sannahyethim mama rastraya jayanti a- 
[4|sttebhyo hetim asyanti vata pavamadndu sam nahyesim mama 
rastraya jayamta [5] amitrebhyo hetim asyantam indragni sam- 
nahyetham mittraévaruna | bhavasa-[6]rva sam | asvind samnahyesam 
mama rastraya jayanta | amitrebhyo hetim asya-[7]ntau marutas 
samnahyadhvam mama rdastrayi jayanto mitrebhyo hetim asyantah 
pita-[8|ras samnahyadhvam mama rdastraya jayanto mitrebhyo 
hetim asyantah stiryadcandra-(9|masau sannahyesim mama rastraya 


jayanta | amitrebhyo ho hetim asyantéu [10] ahordtre sannahyesam 


mama rastraya jayantit amittrebhyo hetim asyanti z [11] 2 7 2 


Read: dyavaprthivi sarh nahyetharh mama rastraya jayanti 
amitrebhyo hetim asyanti z 1 z vata pavamanau sam nahyetharh 
°° jayanta °° asyantau z 2 z indragnisarh nahyetham °° jayanta 
°° asyantau z 3 z2 mitravarund sarh nahyetham °° jayanta 
°° asyantau z 4 z bhavaéarva sath nahyetharh °° jayanta® 
° asyantau z 5 z a$vina sarh nahyetham °° jayanta °° asyantau 
z 6 z marutas sath nahyadhvarh °° jayanto ‘mitrebhyo hetim 


° 
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asyantah z 7 z pitaras sarn nahyadhvarh °° jayanto °° asyantah 
z 8 z siryacandramasau sarh nahyetharh °° jayanta amitrebhyo 
hetim asyantau z 9 z ahoratre sarh nahyetharh mama rastraya 
jayanti amitrebhyo hetim asyanti z 10 z7 z 
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[f138a11] gandharvapsarasas sannahyadhvam mama rastraya 
jayanta a-[12]mitirebhyo hetim asyantah z sarvapunyajanas sam 
vanaspatayas sam vanaspa-[13] tyés sam | vdnaspatyds sam | 
osadhayas sam | virudhas samnahyadhvam mama rastra-[14]ya 
jananto amittrebhyo hetim asyantah | siryascandramasdu sam- 
nahyasva mama [15] rastraya jayan | amittrebhyo hetim asyantau | 
prajapataye sam paramesthyam sam-[16|nahyasva mama rastraya 
jayan amittrebhyo hetim asyan | udadra udirdhvam vi-[17]svani 
bhitanit samnahyethim mama rastraya jayanti amittrebhyo hetim 
asya-(18]nii z 8 z 


Read: gandharvapsarasas sarh nahyadhvarh mama rastraya 
jayanto amitrebhyo hetim asyantah z 1 z sarvapunyajanas sari 
nahyadhvam °° z2 z vanaspatayas sarn nahyadhvam °° z 
3 z vanaspatyads satm nahyadhvamn °° z 4 z osadhayas sarin 
nahyadhvam °° jayantyo °° asyantyah z 5 z virudhas sarh nah- 
yadhvarh mama rastraya jayantyo amitrebhyo hetim asyantyah 
z 6 z siryacandramasau sarhn nahyetham °° jayanta °° asyantau 
z 7 z prajapate sam nahyasva °° jayann °° asyanz 8 zparamesthin 
sarh nahyasva °°jayann °° asyan z9z udara udirdhvarh visvani 
bhitani sarh nahyadhvarh mama rastraya jayanty amitrebhyo 
hetim asyanti z 10 z 8z 
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[f138a18] agni raksataé sa ima send raksatu | anusthdtar anu 
[19] tistha sarve vird bhavantu me | indro raksata | somo raksata | 
varuno raksata | [20] vaya raksata tvasta raksata | dhata | raksata 
| savita raksata | siryo raksata [f138b] candrama raksata | sa imam 
senam raksatu anusthatar anu 22 9 22 


Read: agni raksita sa imarh senarh raksatu | anusthatar anu 
tistha sarve vira bhavantu me z 1 z indro raksita sa °°° z 2 z somo 
raksita sa °°°z3z varuno raksita sa °°°z4z vayii raksita sa 
°°°7 5 ztvasta raksita sa °°°z 6 z dhata raksita sa °°°z7 z 
savita raksita sa z8z siryo raksita sa °°°z9z candrama 


ooo 
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raksita sa imarh senarh raksatu | anusthatar anu tistha sarve 
vira bhavantu me z 10 z9 z 


16 

[f138b2] aha raksatr tad imam anusthdtar anu ratrit raksatri 
| sayamam anusthatriy a-[3]nu 2 indranit raksatri | varundni 
raksatri | sinivali raksatri | sa [4] imaém anusthatriy anu | samudro 
raksata | parjanyo raksata | vrhaspati [5] raksata | prajapati 
raksata | paramesthi raksaté | sa imam send raksa-[6]tu z anus- 
thatar anu tistha sarve virad bhavantu me zz 22 ity atha-[7]rvanika- 
paipaladasadkhayam dasamas kandas samdptah z z 


Read: aha raksitr tad imarh senarm raksatu | anusthatar anu 
tistha sarve vira bhavantu me z 1 z ratri raksitri semam °° | 
anusthatry anu °° z2zindraniraksitrisematm °° z3z varun- 
ani raksitri semarh °°°z 4 z sinivali raksitri semarh senarh 
raksatu | anusthatry anu tistha sarve vira bhavantu me z 5 z 
samudro raksita sa imarh senarh raksatu | anusthatar anu tistha 
sarve vira bhavantu me z 6 z parjanyo raksita sa °°°z 7 z 
vrhaspati raksita sa °°°z 8 z prajapati raksita sa °°°z 9 z 
paramesthi raksitA sa imarh senam raksatu | anusthatar anu 
tistha sarve vira bhavantu me z 10 z 10 z anu 2 z 

ity atharvanikapaippaladasakhayarh daSamas kandas samaptah 
ZZ 











THE HEBREW TERMS FOR GOLD AND SILVER 
PauL Haupt 
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HEBREW kdsf, silver (Syr. kispd, Ass. kaspu)' is not a Baby- 
lonian loanword (contrast AkF 59).2, Nor can it be combined 
with Arab. kasb, gain. The primary connotation is not pale 
(EB 4523; EB* 25, 112°) but fusible, just as Ass. carpu, silver, 
is derived from ¢gardpu, to smelt. In Arabic we have garif, 
pure silver, and in modern Arabic, ribé¢g, which has the same 
meaning, and murdubag, refined. In Ethiopic, bérar denotes 
silver, while Heb. bardr signifies pure (JBL 39, 164'). Arab. 
carraf (or gairafi) has the meaning money changer (prop. ar- 
gentarius). Arab. girf, red (=¢drif; JBL 39, 172, 1. 8; ef. also 
garb and AJP 43, 241°) may be a transposition of Sum. zabar, 
copper, bronze,’ while girf, pure, is derived from garépu (con- 
trast AF 185). Heb. cardf, to smelt, refine, test (>Sarepta, 
Ass. Cariptu)4 is a doublet of Sardéf, to burn, and Arab. Sériba, 
to drink, orig. to be parched with thirst (cf. Heb. ba‘ér to burn = 





t I adhere to the term Assyrian. In my paper Accadian and Sumerian, 
which I presented at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in Phila- 
delphia, April 24, 1919, I stated that it was unnecessary to substitute Ac- 
cadian for Assyrian, but in the abstract printed in JAOS 39, 143, d, the pre- 
fix un has been omitted. 

2 For the abbreviations see vol. 42 of this JouRNAL, p. 301, n. 1.— 
AT‘4=Kautzsch-Bertholet, Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments (1923). 
—BuA=Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien (Heidelberg, 1920).—BuL= 
Bauer und Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebridischen Sprache (Halle, 
1922).—JPOS=Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society —PB =Polychrome 
Bible—SATA=Die Schriften des Alten Testaments in Auswahl neu iibersetzt 
von Gunkel, &c. (Géttingen, 1922).—pB =post-Biblical —* (infra) = below; 
5 (supra) =above; ™ = middle; t (ad finem) =at the end. 

3 Bronze is called in Arabic: muhds dhmar or ¢dd dhmar; cf. ¢ajdén, 
also ¢ddi’a, to be dark red or brown, or rusty; rust is connected with russet, 
ruddy, red, &c. Arab. ¢Gd, copper, is derived from Ass. ¢édu-igdd, to shine, 
glisten (HW 564°) which is used specially of copper (¢@du Sa erf). 

4 Modern (Carfand<(Carpant<(Carpattu; cf. the reading Caréfdttd in 
1 K 17, 9. 
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Arab. bdégira, to suffer from insatiable thirst). The f in Heb. 
$ardf is due to partial assimilation of the 6 (cf. r@b@g and mu- 
rdubag cited above) to the § as in Ass. diSpu, honey =Arab. 
dibs (JBL 34, 186) while the ¢ instead of § is due to the r (JBL 
40, 171”. 173”) just as the ¢ in Heb. ¢akdgq, to laugh, instead 
of Sahdq, is due to the g (JBL 39, 164°). 

Ass. kaspu, silver, must be combined with Arab. sékaba or 
sdbaka, to smelt (syn. adéba). Arab. sabikah denotes an ingot 
of gold or silver. Arab. sékaba, to pour out (syn. ¢débba) corres- 
ponds to Ass. Sapdéku, Heb. Safék. The p in kaspu, silver, and 
§apdku, to pour out, is due to partial assimilation of the original 
b. Ass. sak@pu, to overthrow, appears in Arabic as bdékasa 
(JBL 38, 47, n. 3). 

The term haSmdl, which we find in Ez. 1, 4. 27; 8, 2, denotes, 
according to @Y, electrum, i. e. a natural alloy of gold and sil- 
ver.5 No native gold entirely free from silver has ever been 
found. Pliny (33, 80) says: Omni auro inest argentum vario 
pondere. In order to obtain pure gold (cf. Arab. xil@¢) and 
silver it was necessary to part these two metals. This was 
performed by the agency of fire. In the bilingual incantation 
ASKT 79, 19 (CV 22) the fire-god is called the refiner of silver 
and gold, Ass. mudammig carpi u-xurdgi (for Ass. damdqu see 
JBL 34, 55 37, 227). Cupellation is referred to in Is. 1, 25 
(which is a secondary addition). Some of the various Hebrew 
terms for gold may be due to the fact that certain alloys of gold 
(EB" 12, 196°) were regarded as different metals. On the other 
hand, the Romans regarded lead and tin as two varieties of 
the same species: lead was known as plumbum nigrum, and 
tin as plumbum candidum (Plin. 34, 156). A thin dark film 
forms when lead is exposed to ordinary air, while tin is not 
subject to tarnishing on exposure to normal air. 

Gold is not only silver-bearing, it is found also in combination 
with lead, sulphur, tellurium, &c. The characteristic yellow 
color of gold is notably affected by small quantities of other 
metals. We speak of red gold, 7. e. gold alloyed with copper; 
white gold, 7. e. 20 parts of silver to 4 parts of gold; green 
gold, z. e. 70% of silver and 30% of gold; blue gold, 1. e. 75% 


5 Rothstein (AT*) renders Glanzerz (Toy: shining metal). Schmidt in 
SATA II 2, 379 (1915) used Edelerz, although he gave the correct explanation 
that it was a mixture of gold and silver. 
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of gold and 25% of iron. In French, German silver or argentan 
(i. e. an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel or manganese) is cal- 
led cuivre blanc, and brass (64 parts of copper and 36 parts of 
zinc) is known as cuivre jaune. The ancients called this alloy 
orichalc (6peitxadxos) which became in Latin, through popu- 
lar etymology, aurichalcum (Plin. 34, 2. 4). According to 
Schulten, Tartessos, p. 54 (cf. below, n. 10), dpeixadxos may 
have been Tartessian bronze. 

Heb. haSmdl may be identical with Ass. elmisu (=halmasu) 
which we find e. g. in KB 6, 166, |. 11 (for maSdru in this line 
cf. JBL 37, 256; contrast Streck, Assurb. 509; OLZ 24, 74). 
The final / in Heb. haSmdl may be a secondary addition as it 
is in Heb. karmél and gib‘él or in Arab. ‘tigbilah, and the stem 
hasSam may be identical with Syr. agmdéh, to glitter. Pliny 
(33, 81) says: Electri natura est ad lucernarum lumina clarius 
argento splendere. The ¢isdue to the h; cf. Syr. picghd, passover = 
Heb. pash which may be derived from Ass. pusSuxu, to appease 
(Pur. 27, 11). PusSuxu is identical with Heb. 52bddh, to still, 
calm, appease; Arab. sébbaxa means to assuage, allay, alleviate. 

Syr. ¢émdh corresponds not only to Heb. camdéh, to sprout, 
but also to Samdh, to rejoice and Ass. Saméxu, to sprout, which 
has passed into Syriac as Séudh (ZA 2, 265). We find in Latin: 
laetus ager, laetae segetes (AJSL 19, 199’). Parsifal says to 
Kundry after the Good Friday Spell in the third act (p. 238 
of Joseph Rubinstein’s piano-score): Du weinest,—sieh’ es lacht 
die Aue. We speak of smiling meadows. For the two 
forms gamdéh and faméh we may compare the two spellings 
of the name Jsaac with ¢ and §; cf. also Ass. génu (<g¢ahdnu) 
to fill a vessel, load a ship (HW 556) =Arab. Séhana (contrast 
GB"° 689°) 7. e. aS of hn, to be full, which we have e. g. in Arab. 
taudhhana, to be big-bellied, and udhina=dhina, to be angry, 
prop. hitméli hémé (Dan. 3, 19). Cf. Ass. malitu, angry (NE 
139, n. 17) and Arab. tazdnnada, hdbila, sékira, to be angry 
(syn. gddiba ua-tagdiiaza) which mean orig. to be full. The 
primary connotation of Arab. hin, proper or destined time, 
is fulness of time (Gal. 4,4). For the prefixed § cf. Arab. Séhada 
to sharpen <hd (see Mic. 98”) and Sdédaxa, to crush =fédaxa= 
tddaga. 

Words meaning to shine may also mean to blossom: Arab. 
zdhara and néuuara have both meanings; ndér denotes light, 
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and néur: blossom; Gr. &v@os, blossom, flower, is used also 
of the luster of gold; Lucretius (1, 900) has the phrase flos 
flammae. Heb. nigga signifies blossom, and nigé¢: spark (ZA 
30, 66). Brightness may mean cheerfulness: Ass. namédr kabitti, 
brightness of the liver, has this meaning; for IJ was cheerful 
we find kabitti immir, my liver was bright. In Arabic the stem 
camaéh appears as mdhaga to flash (syn. léma‘a) and sdémaxa 
(syn. tdla‘a) which is used of sprouting millet (tumdm). 

Ass. elmixu is generally combined with Heb. hallami§, quartz 
(EB 1751"). Quartz is often auriferous; so hallami§ may be 
a transposed doublet of kaSmdl, and Ass. eSmarii may be a 
doublet of elmisu. The original meaning may be glittering. 
Ass. elmiSu in NE 42, 11 is certainly a metal, not a diamond 
(cf. EB 4901°). 

I stated above that Arab. sébaka, to melt, was synonymous 
with adéba. The stem of déhab, gold, is a modification of 
ddba, just as the stem of Heb. kéhén, priest, is a byform of 
kiin (JAOS 42, 374). Arab. déhaba, to go away, is a byform of 
déba, to melt (used of snow, fat, &c.)=Heb. 24d, to run. 
To run may mean to become fluid, melt. We say, The ice be- 
gins to run. Arab. déub al-déhab denotes a solution of gold, 
and dauudb means easily melted; the noun miduyab signifies 
melting pot. Heb. 26b is used of a gonorrheal discharge (AV a 
running issue) and of a menstrual discharge. The definition 
gonorrhoea benigna, given in GB", is incorrect; Lev. 15, 3 re- 
fers to acute and chronic gonorrhea (EB* 27, 983°; 32, 912”) 
although Holzinger states in AT4 that 266 can hardly refer to 
gonorrhea (contrast S-S). We have this stem also in the name 
of the river Zéb which means run, but was misinterpreted as 
Abxos (BAL 92). Arab. zdba-iazibu, to run (syn. jdérd) or 
to run away (syn. insdlla héraba”) must be a dialectic form. I 
do not believe that Heb. zahéb denotes aurum fluviatile, Sp. 
oro de rio=alluvial gold, placer-gold (Ger. Waschgold), i. e. 
native gold obtained from washing gold-bearing sand or gravel. 
Strabo (146) says 6 6€ xpuads ob weraddeberar wovoy adda Kal 
ovperau KaTtagépovet 5’ of ToTapol Kai oi xeluappor THY xpv- 
oT. G&upov.® 





6 There is no reference to gold-washes (xpvgom\vo.a) in Job 28, 
1; magém laz-zahdb jazdqgi@ does not mean die Griinde, da man Gold auswdscht 
(SATA? III, 2, p. 112; contrast EB 1752, 1. 1; gazdgqu refers to the fine crush- 
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Heb. da’déb represents the Aramaic (JBL 37, 222, 1. 7) form; 
contrast Lam. 4, 9 and cf. Nah. 35, 1. 3. For médibét (Lev. 
26, 16) read mad’ibét. Heb. 2@b, wolf (not 2é’éb; cf. JBL 37, 
214”) means golden, i. e. yellowish. The Palestinian wolves 
are tawny. Arab. di’b denotes jackal (Hommel, Sdugetiere 303; 
Jacob, Beduinenleben? 18) and the jackal is called canis aureus 
(Ger. Goldwolf). 

Also Syr. harri‘d, which corresponds to Heb. harig, gold, 
means yellow. But the original meaning of harig (which appears 
in Greek as xpvods) is dug out, Lat. effossum. It refers, not 
to alluvial gold, but to reef-gold, 7. e. gold obtained from mining 
in the solid rock (Ger. Berggold). F.v. Duhn combined xpvads 
with xapacaew (GB 263°”) but both noun and verb are Se- 
mitic loanwords (just as yAvgew < Ass. gullupu=pB gilléf). 
Pliny (33, 69) says of reef-gold: Quod effossum est tunditur, 
lavator, uritur, molitor, and in the preceding paragraph: Quod 
puteis foditur canalicium vocant, alli canaliense. The special 
Hebrew name for reef-gold (or native gold in quartz) is harig 
sagtr (Ass. xurdgu sagru; AkF 20), i. e. native gold shut up’ 


in quartz-veins. It may be rendered vein-gold. Ass. xardgu 
means to dig, the noun xarigu denotes ditch or- moat (AJSL 
23, 250). In Joel 4, 14 we must read ‘emg haéh-harig, The Valley 
of The Gorge, 7. e. the valley of Ajalon (DB 1, 280*) instead of 
‘emq hah-harig which is supposed to mean the Valley of De- 
cision (AJP 43, 240). 





ing and sifting of gold ores (EB™ 20, 2392 bm 241>™), Zagdq (cf. Mic. 
94,*) isa byform of dagdq; see Néldeke, Mand. Gr. 43; Nah. 35°; cf. Heb. gadd‘ 
and gazd‘; Syr. négdd and négdz; Arab. daéba and zdéba; jéddama and jdzama 
>Heb. dagdn, grain, prop. cut off, with transposition and partial assimila- 
tion of m to d as in Heb. déSn=Arab. samdd (JBL 35, 322*). Cf. also Arab. 
lédika =léziga =lésiqga=légiga (Eth. lagéqa). The ¢ is due to partial as- 
similation of the s to the q; in /éziga the s has been assimilated to the / (JBL 
36, 141, n. 3; AJP 17, 489, n. 1). The root Js appears also in lésiba =légiga, 
lésima or lézima, and modern Arab. /éjjas. In addition to /ézima and lézigqa 
we have also /dzza, ldziba, and ldzija. Ass. dagdqu and damdqu (<madéqu) 
are derived from the same root (JBL 34, 55; 37, 227). Syr. dégig@ means 
not only pounded, fine, but also sifted. For gazdgqu in Job 36, 27 we must 
read juzzdqqu, they are stored, lit. bottld<Aram. ziggé, Arab. zigg, skin- 
bottle, wine-skin. For juzzdqqi lé-’éd mé{aré, they are stored for the flood of 
His rain, cf. Ps. 33, 7 (read kan-néd). 


7 If the gold is enclosed in lumps of waste rock, crushing unlocks the 
values from the waste (EB™ 20, 329°). 
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A transposed doublet of karig, ditch, is ¢erth, excavation, 
which denotes cellar, vault in Jud. 9, 46. 49 (ZA 11, 322; AT4) 
and 1 S 13, 6 (Nowack) although in the second passage it might 
also have the meaning burial-vault, sepulchral chamber (L6hr 
and SATA?: Grab, AT*: Gruft) which darth (AJSL 13, 273) 
has in Arabic (and Nabatean). The Roman catacombs were 
used by the early Christians as temporary hiding-places in times 
of persecution (cf. also Dillm. Chrest. Aeth. p. 5, 1. 5). 6JH 
(ragos, sepulcrum, bét gébtird) seem to have read ¢érihd instead 
of ¢éhihaé in Ps. 68, 7 (Moore, Judges, ICC, 266’; contrast AJSL 
23, 237, n. 62). We must certainly substitute ¢érihim for 
céhihim in Neh. 4, 7 (see S-S, SBOT, AT‘): it means there 
dugouts (EB™ 32, 482%). According to Moore (PB) ¢érthim 
in Jud. 9, 46 may denote an excavation in the earth or rock 
not under, but behind the temple. 

VG 242, € combines ¢érih with Syr. gurhd, cell; but gurhd 
<kurhd which appears in Arabic as kirh. The g instead of k 
is due to the 7; cf. Ass. guxlu=Syr. kuhla (OLZ 16, 492; MVAG 
26, 1, p. 37; PAPS 48, 243°). AF 29 thought it possible that 
Syr. ktirhd was identical with Arab. ka@x, hut, but preferred to 
combine it with pB kd@k, wall-recess, niche (or pigeon-hole; 
EB 5133, 4; JSOR 1, 4) in which the dead bodies were laid. 
If this were correct, guérhd@ could not be identical with ¢érihd: 
the ¢érihd is the sepulchral chamber (Lat. cubiculum) and kikim 
denotes the recesses (Lat. Joculz) in the walls of the chamber, 
which were, as a rule, just large enough to receive a corpse. 
They were not arranged like berths in a stateroom, as they are 
in the Roman catacombs, but entered the rock at right angles 
to the wall, so that their opening resembled the mouth of a 
baker’s oven, the bodies being introduced endways, just as a 
baker’s oven is charged by means of a peel (EB™ 5, 491%). 
The bodies lay with their feet towards the chamber. The Arabic 
term for these wall-recesses is luhdd (ZA 9, 332) <léhada = déhala 
=pB haldd, to burrow>Heb. hold, mole-rat (ZDMG 64, 712, 
1. 13) which appears in Arabic as xuld. 

Heb. kik = Nabat. gihéd =Palmyr. gumhd=Ass. gimaxxu (HW 
587°) or kimaxxu (ZA 9, 337; AJSL 13, 274; EB 5133‘; AkF 
68)=Sum. kimax, i. e. place+holy or inviolable, prop. sublime, 
awe-inspiring, Ass. ¢iru=gahiru, Arab. zgahtir. Sum. max is 
a title of the priests (cf. our reverend and SG 27). For Palmyr. 
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gumhda, Nab. gihd, see Lidzbarski, Epigraphik 250. 393; Cook, 
Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions 37; Cooke, North Semitic 
Inscriptions 237’. Palmyr. guimhé has no connection with Arab. 
jabh, beehive (ZA 9, 333') although we have beehive tombs 
(JBL 40, 173°) and 6 may represent an original m (cf. Arab. 
hériba, to be decrepit=hdrima). For the elision of the m in 
Nabat. géhd cf. Ass. Dizu=Heb. Tammédz (ZA 2, 270). 

If Arab. kéix, hut, represented Syr. kirhd, cell (ZA 9, 333) 
we might compare Si’6n (Deut. 4, 8)=Sirén (JAOS 41, 186). 
We might also refer to Briicke’s theory that x was composed 
of x and r (BA 1, 257). But Arab. ka@x represents merely a 
later form of Pers. kéx (see Pur. 16, 41). Nor is Syr. kawkité, 
whirlwind (JAOS 32, 13°) derived from kérék, to go around 
(ZA 9, 333’): it must be combined with Ass. k#ku (NE 136, 
46; 138, 88. 91)<Sum. kuku, black (SGI 125’). The original 
meaning is black squall which is also the primary connotation 
of Ass. akdmu, storm; cf. Syr. rihd ukkdmtd, a black wind, 
i. e. a stormy wind (contrast HW 56°). Syr. kaukit@ (=Arab. 
zdyba‘ah) is a blend-word (cf. JHUC 287, 34 and the so-called 
brunch-words or portmanteau-words) influenced by Syr. kdrékita, 
whirlwind. $" has kaukitd (cf. kaykita dé-pdrthd) in Ex. 10, 
22 for @ Ovehia. Ki-ba-a-ti (i. e. képdti; see BAL 102) at the 
end of the same line in NE corresponds to Syr. kéfdy bdrdé, 
hailstones; cf. ZDMG 73, 166, 1. 6 and Heb. dbanim Josh. 
10, 11. 

Syr. héri‘é is the name of carthamus tinctorius, i. e. safflower 
or bastard saffron. Both safflower and saffron are derived from 
Arab. dé¢far, yellow; but i¢férra means originally to have the 
color of brass; Arab. gifr (or ¢ufr) copper, brass, gold, is the 
Sum. zabar which appears in Assyrian as siparru, bronze 
(BuA 1, 265; cf. also GB 551°, 1. 19). For the ¢ instead of 
s cf. the remarks above on gardpu=Sardpu. The original mean- 
ing of Sum. zabar is shining, lustrous; it denotes originally 
copper, just as xaAxkés was originally the name of pure copper 
(cf. EB 893’; SGI 219. 51). The Sumerian name for copper 
is urudu. The combination of melted copper and tin for the 
purpose of forming bronze is alluded to in the Sumerian incan- 
tation in which the fire-god is called the mixer of copper and 
tin, Ass. muballil ert u-anaki (ASKT 79, 16; CV 22). Sum. 
urudu appears in Latin as raudus, rodus, rudus, which is not 
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connected with rudis, rough (Lagarde, Mitteil. 1, 88’; CV xxxv; 
AkF 59). Ass. anaku<Sum. nak, nik (naga, nigt). The 
Ethiopic form is mék. For the prefixed a cf. JAOS 37, 322, 
n. 11, and anak, beverage<nak, to drink (SGI 197). 

The stem of Heb. hariég, gold is identical with Arab. xddir, 
green (cf. Heb. hagir, grass). Similarly Eth. uwarg, gold, cor- 
responds to Heb. zarq, green; cf. zéraqrdq harig (Ps 68, 14; AJSL 
23, 223). The primary connotation of the stem yarag is to go 
up; Arab. udrag has the meaning of Heb. ‘alé. We have the 
same root in Arab. rdgita, to ascend, and margét, ladder; cf. 
Ass. margitu, refuge, prop. high place, Heb. misgdéb, Arab. ya'l, 
Mic. 72' and émi Enpov tiWévaxr re (contrast BA 1,174; HW 
619). Ass. miraqu, height, must be derived from wuaraq 
(contrast HW 133”; BA 1, 127; NBSS 50, n. 2), For yaj- 
idrég in Gen. 14, 14 (cf. OLZ 18, 73; JPOS 1, 69) we must read 
uai-16rég, he raised, brought up (Ass. wSéli; Ass. Sdldtu does not 
mean garrison, but levy) and for uaj-géhalég at the beginning of 
the following verse we must substitute uat-iilhdgq <lahagq = Arab. 
lihiga, to overtake. I have subsequently noticed that this 
emendation is suggested also in Perles’ Analekten (1922). The 
stem lahag is a doublet of dahagq; cf. JBL 35, 322 and Arab. 
dahqaba (orig. déhaga bi): the original meaning of ddéhaga is to 
push, press, drive. The root is dh. 

The primary connotation of Heb. kdtm, gold, is subduable 
(JSOR 1, 8; contrast HW 499°, 1. 12)§ =non-refractory, i. e. 
fusible and easily hammered up or beaten into thin leaves. 
Heb. paz, fine gold, must be combined with Arab. fdézza, to run, 
which is used of a bleeding wound (syn. sdla-jasilu). Arab. 
nazf, bleeding, is a transposition of the same root (cf. JBL 
39, 154) with prefixed m. Arah. fdézza, to start (e. g. game) 
or startle, rouse suddenly, means prop. to cause to run. In 
Syriac, paz signifies to leap, frisk, as lambs and kids. Heb. 
méfazzéz (2 S 6, 16) denotes leaping, dancing: David was leap- 





8 The primary connotation of katému is to cover (OC 33, 87). Heb. 
kuttont (>xutTwv, tunic) is derived from the same stem which appears in 
Ethiopic, with reciprocal assimilation, as kaddna (cf. Ass. munddéxgu, fighter 
=mumtdxigu). The root is km; cf. Arab. kimma and AJSL 23, 247°. Katému 
to subdue, means prop. to cover on all sides, surround entirely, envelop. For 
miktém, rune (i. e. a poem mystically or obscurely expressed) prop. tecta 
locutio, see JHUC 325, 38. 
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ing and dancing when the Ark was brought in. For méfazzéz 
u-mékarkér 1 Chr. 15, 29 has méraggéd u-mésahhéq. In Ethiopic 
we have zafdéna, to leap (<nafaza). 

I do not believe that paz means alluvial gold (cf. above the 
remarks on zahdéb). Nor do I think that paz represents an older 
form of baz, booty, so that the b would be due to partial as- 
similation (cf. barzél, iron=parzél; JBL 35, 280). It is true 
that Sai, present, may be an older form of é, sheep, and pazz= 
bazz might have the meaning a@prayya or aptaypos in Phil. 
2, 6, 7. e. a thing to be grasped at, a prize to be seized on, a find. 
This might have denoted lump gold, nugget, Sp. pepita.° 
RV has for ovx aprayyov Hynoato TO elvar toa ew 
counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God, and in the 
margin: a thing to be grasped. In Arabic, bazz denotes not 
only spoil, but also victory, armor, raiment, fine linen, silk, &c. 
Similarly to rob is connected with robe, and plunder signifies 
orig. household effects. There is no word 'éfdz or miéfdz in OT 
(GB 638°): for kdim ’a#fdz Dan. 10, 5 we must read kdtm u- 
féz=ué-fdz. For ’@ cf. méimd, anything<mé’d-ma; Arab. 
méhmd, whatever; Ass. mi-ma=Eth. mi, what? cf. Ass. @’i- 
ma, any one, Arab. diiu-md@, whatever (see Kings 118, 1). BuL 
§34, b still combines mé’aimé with mim, spot, blemish. 

Heb. badgr does not mean Brucherz, as it is rendered in AT‘. 
Nor can it be combined with Arab. bdzar, bagr, ring, signet 
(ZA 2, 59) although Pliny seems to think that gold was first 
used for rings; he says (33, 8): Pessumum vitae scelus fecit qui 
primum induit digitis, and in 33, 42: Proxumum scelus fuit 
ejus qui primus ex auro denarium signavit. Heb. bdégr denotes 
zahdb bakén, tried gold, 7. e. assayed, refined (cf. Job 23, 10; 
Zech. 13, 9). Assay is identical with essay, to try, attempt, 
Fr. essayer. In Jer. 6, 27 the eriginal text seems to have been 
mébaccér nétattika bé-‘ammi, I have set thee as an assayer a- 
mong my people (cf. JHUC 316, 28) that thou mayest know 
and try their way, and béhén, which we find at the beginning 
of the verse in $#l, is a gloss to mébaggér, which has displaced 
the original reading (cf. Mic. 94,*; JBL 38, 146). Béhén is an 
Aramaic form. The Hebrew stem bagér, to inspect, examine, test, 
try, corresponds to Arab. bdégara, to perceive > istdbcara, to exam- 





9 Cf. madau, Strabo 146; palagae and palacurnae, Plin. 33, 77; contrast 
strigiles, Plin. 33. 62. . 
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ine (syn. tstabdéna). To test is derived from test, earthen pot (ef. 
Lat. festa) in which metals were tried. In Syriac we find the 
stem bagar in the transposed form bérdég, to explain clearly. 
Eth. tabdérdga means to shine, sparkle, while Arab. dbrag denotes 
leprous, orig. blank, white (cf. Ex. 4, 6; Num. 12, 9; 2 K 5, 27). 
Al-dbrag signifies moon (Heb. léband). J. D. Michaelis’ ex- 
planation of bd¢r as aurum spectatissimum was correct. 

Job 22, 24. 25 is a later addition: the apodosis to v. 23 is v. 
26, just as the immediate sequel of John 19, 33 is v. 36. The 
glossator who added vv. 34. 35 meant to emphasize the fact 
that Jesus was a god who had no red blood like ordinary mortals, 
but ichor (Iliad 5, 340), i. e. lymph which may be regarded as 
blood without red corpuscles and diluted with water. The 
secondary insertion in Job 22, 24. 25 means that Job may throw 
away his finest gold and silver, because God will be his gold and 
silver. Ps. 73, 25 affords no parallel. Luther’s Wenn ich nur 
Dich habe, so frage ich nichts nach Himmel und Erde (JHUC 
287, 43°) is beautiful, but untenable. In the first hemistich we 
must insert kaméka, like Thee, following & kéudték, not zilatéké 
(Gunkel, Psalmen4 231) or ‘imméké (SATA?; AT*4; Duhm?). 
The hemistich Mi-li kaméka bas-Samdim means Whom have I 
like Thee in heaven? i. e. There is no god like Thee. The psalm- 
ist does not deny the existence of other gods. The ‘tmmékd 
in the second hemistich is synonymous with kaméka (GB* 
595"). Bd-'drg at the end of the line is a corruption of bé- 
‘arig: cf. Arab. gdrida min=xéfa; Jer. 20, 11; Pss. 89, 8; 16, 3 
(Mic. 42, 12; JAOS 32, 124). The rendering in SATA?, Nur 
Du bist hier mein Begehr, is unwarranted as are also the trans- 
lations in Budde, Die schénsten Psalmen (1915): Wen hab’ 
ichim Himmel ausser Dir, und neben Dir mag ich nichts auf Erden 
(this would require insertion of bak-kél) or Schmidt, Psalmen 
(1917): Was beut mir droben der Himmel? Hab’ ich Dich 
nur, was gilt mir die Welt? 

The objection that the primary connotation of the Hebrew 
for gold and silver cannot be fusible, because these metals must 
have been known before the art of smelting was practiced, is 
not valid: there is no evidence that the names zahdb, gold, 
kdsf, silver, &c. were used before smelting was invented. In 
the premetallurgical period ores containing gold and silver may 
have been called simply dbanim, stones (cf. Job 28, 2; Deut. 
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8, 9). In Arabic, al-hajaraéni, the two stones, denotes gold and 
silver. Arab hdjar corresponds to Ass. igaru, wall. Similarly 
Russ. stiena (=Eng. stone) signifies wall. The stem of Ass. 
egirri, reverie, on the other hand, is identical with Syr. hérdég 
>htrgd, musing (cf. also Arab. hdjara, to rave, and hédraja, to 
talk incoherently). 

The art of extracting metal from their ores was no doubt 
known long before the ancestors of the Jews adopted the lan- 
guage of Canaan (JBL 36, 94). The blast furnace which was 
originally simply a cavity in the ground, partially filled with 
ignited charcoal and provided with bellows, is perhaps the old- 
est metallurgical contrivance. Before the minerals can be sep- 
arated, the ores must be crushed (cf. VHOK 232; contrast 
EB 889°; GB* 758°). Tarshish, where Solomon (c. 950) is 
said to have sent ships, denotes spalling-floor, ore-dressing (JBL 
35, 280”). The ancients may have had a rude ore-mill like 
the Mexican arrastre (see cut in CD 318). If Tarshish ship 
should denote simply a transoceanic ship (AT* 1, 519, note c), 
Tarshish must have been known long before the term was used 
in this sense. I stated in my paper Elysium, Elishah, and AlaSia 


(JHUC 287, 46) that Cretan adventurers may have established 
a colony in the valley of the Guadalquivir in the fourth pre- 
Christian millennium.” 

Furnaces are referred to in the oldest legends of the OT, 





%” The Isles of Elishah, whence, according to Ez. 27, 7, the Tyrians 
imported blue and red purple, 7. e. the lichen-dyes litmus and archil, are the 
Azores which Pliny (6, 203) calls the Purple Islands. The cuneiform name 
of Cyprus in the Amarna Tablets, AlaSia (JPOS 1, 75*) means Red Land, 
a. e. Copper Island. Alasia etymologically =’Epi@era. Cadiz and the ad- 
jacent islands were called 'Epi@e1a, the Red Land (Strabo 148) from the scar- 
let pigment obtained from the cinnabar mined at Almadén (JHUC 163, 
52>”. 287, 47). After the destruction of Tartessus (near the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir) c. 500 g. c. Gades was often used for Tarshish; cf. Schulten, 
Tartessos (Hamburg, 1922) pp. ix. 46. Schulten agrees with me in thinking 
that Tarshish may have been an ancient Cretan colony, also in combining 
Plato’s Atlantis with southern Spain (op. cit. pp. 80. 88). For 'Epi@eva see 
tbid. pp. 20. 21. 32. Southern Spain was the center of a very old civilization 
as early as 2500 B. c. (op. cit. pp. 8. 9. 12. 15). Sargon of Accad (c. 2775 
B. C.) seems to call Tarshish mdét Anaku, the Tin-land (cf. above p. 123; the 
tin came from Britain, the Jew’s houses in Cornwall, &c.) while Esarhaddon 
(681-668) uses the name Tarstsu (see op. cit. pp. 14. 11. 16; cf. ZDMG 63, 
516, 1. 36; 64, 707, 1. 7; JBL 36, 144, 1. 13, 35, 280”). 
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e. g. Gen. 15, 17; 19, 28 (both J). The antediluvian son of La- 
mech, Tubal-cain, was supposed to be the father of all artificers 
in copper and iron (Gen. 4, 22). The frequent metaphorical 
use of the terms furnace, try, refine, &c. show that the OT writers 
must have been acquainted with metallurgy; cf. Heb. bahdn, 
tihhdr, ziqqdq, cardf, macréf, ktir, kibsdn, &c. and Deut. 4, 20; 
1K 8, 51; Is. 1, 25; 48, 10; Jer. 6, 29; 11, 4; Ez. 22, 18-22; Zech. 
13, 9; Mal. 3, 3; Ps. 66, 10; Prov. 17, 3, &c. For kibSdn see 
JBL 36, 93; for kir: AJSL 23, 246. The kar hab-barzél was, 
of course, not an ezserner Ofen, as Luther rendered, 7. e. made 
of iron, but an iron-furnace, 7. e. a furnace for smelting iron. 
I have explained Mal. 3, 3 in JHUC 316, 28. The Messenger 
of the Covenant, referred to in Mal. 3, 1, is Ezra (JBL 38, 43, n. 4). 





BRIEF NOTES 
The Loss of the Urumia Concordance to the Peshitta 


Some twenty-five years ago the task of preparing a concor- 
dance to the Peshitta version of the Bible was undertaken 
by the scholars in the American Mission at Urumia, Persia. 
The suggestion of the undertaking came from Professor George 
F. Moore of Harvard University, then at Andover Seminary, 
and the plan was taken up with enthusiasm by Dr. Benjamin 
W. Labaree and his associates in the Nestorian Mission. A 
tentative beginning was made, and specimen sheets were printed 
and sent to a number of the best Syriac scholars for comments 
and suggestions. Following the advice of Professor Moore, it 
was decided to confine the work at first to the Old Testament, 
and to base it upon the excellent edition of Justin Perkins, 
issued at Urumia in 1852. The magnitude of the task soon 
became apparent, and also the difficulty of financing the publi- 
cation; nevertheless the work went on steadily, and was done 
in a scientific and thorough manner. 

The all-important problem of finding the money necessary 
for printing and publishing the book was at last solved in a most 
satisfactory way. Thanks to the efforts of Professors D. B. Mac- 
donald and L. B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
a Research Fund was established in that institution, the chief 
contributor being Mr. D. Willis James, and at the end of the 
year 1904 Hartford Seminary formally undertook to finance 
the Concordance. Professor Macdonald was given the over- 
sight of the work, and from this time on he and the scholars in 
Urumia were in constant correspondence in regard to the de- 
tails. The Seminary ultimately contributed nearly three 
thousand dollars. 

After the murder of Dr. Labaree by natives in March, 1904, 
the work on the Concordance at Urumia was in charge of Dr. 
William A. Shedd, a man whose excellent Syriac scholarship and 
wide general knowledge fitted him admirably for the task, 
and until the terrible catastrophe of the great war he gave a 
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large amount of time and labor to it. At the time of his death, 
in the summer of 1918, everything was ready for the printer. 

As stated above, the Concordance was based on the Urumia 
edition of the Old Testament, without the Apocrypha. The 
following details are quoted from a letter by Professor Macdonald 
embodied in the book The Measure of a Man, by Mary Lewis 
Shedd (New York, George H. Doran Co., 1922), p. 130. ‘With 
the Urumia text Ceriani’s photo-lithograph of the Codex Am- 
brosianus was collated and all the variants recorded. The 
same was done with Barnes’ critical edition of the Psalms and 
with his ‘Text of Chronicles,’ where the text of the Urumia 
edition was weak. The order finally adopted was that of the 
Hebrew text,as to books, chapters, and verses. Everything was 
put in except enclitics, inseparable prepositions, and particles; 
for proper names there were references only.” 

In 1919, after enduring many months of pillage, massacre, 
and every species of atrocity, the whole Nestorian settlement 
at Urumia, including the building and equipment of the American 
Mission, was wiped out by tke Turks. Thus perished the last 
important remnant of the ancient Syriac Church, and the prin- 
cipal surviving representative of the great eastern branch 
of the Aramaic language. The Peshitta Concordance shared 
the fate of everything else in the Mission; it was destroyed, 
and nothing connected with it survived. 

The extent of the calamity to Semitic studies and research 
in the loss of this great work, the fruit of twenty years of expert 
labor, is beyond estimation. Even those best acquainted with 
the field can form only an imperfect idea of the service which 
this Concordance would have rendered to Syriac Lexicography, 
to the critical study of the Syriac versions of the Bible, and 
to Semitic science in general. For generations past, indeed, 
such a work has been one of the chief desiderata. Now that 
the great achievement of the scholars of Urumia has been brought 
to naught, it does not seem likely that the task, however necessary, 
will be undertaken again in the near future. It is very much 
to be hoped, nevertheless, that some way may soon be found 
of enlisting once more the efforts of a group of competent 
scholars in this very exacting but most important joint labor. 

CHARLES C. TORREY 

Yale University 
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A Note on Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 


Pargiter argues (pp. 50, 77-8) that the Vayuand Brahmanda 
Puranas were originally one, and that the differentiation of the 
one original into two versions with separate names was a later 
process. He argues also that the source of these and of the 
other Puranas was the old Bhavisya Purana. 

He has overlooked the fact that the Brahmanda Purana has 
been preserved in Bali. Cf. Friederichs, JRAS 1876, 170-1: 
Weber, Indische Studien II, p. 131 ff. Although large parts 
of the Veda, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana have been 
preserved in Bali, the Brahmanda is the only one of the Puranas 
which is known there. Friederichs dates the emigration from 
India about 500 A. D. and explains the existence of only one 
Purana by the fact that there is in Bali only one Saivite sect 
and that this particular Purana may have been the one Purana 
sacred to that sect in India before ‘migration. Laksmana Rao 
in a very interesting article in the South Indian Research 1919, 
200-8 tries to show on the basis of colophons of manuscripts 
and editions and of other material that the Brahmanda is the 
oldest of the Puranas and that the Visnu and Vayu were originally 
only parts of the Brahmanda. ‘In conclusion, I would like to 
put forward a theory that up to the 3rd or 4th century A. D. 
there was only one book, known by the name of Purana and that 
was then or subsequently called the Brahmanda. It contained 
not more than 12,000 slokas. Parts of that Purana gradually 
separated themselves from it and formed into independent 
Puranas. Being chopped off in this way, the original Purana 
dwindled away into nothing as time went on. The great- 
est and perhaps the first portions cut off from the main book 
were the Vishnu and the Vayu Puranas. These separate por- 
tions acknowledged their source (in colophons etc.) for some time, 
but as the sectarian bigotry gained the ascendancy they felt 
it a disgrace to own their parent and began to lay claim to an 
independent origin.”” Referring to Friederichs’ article he con- 
cludes “that when Indians first emigrated to Bali, there was 
only one Purana in existence or if some of the other Puranas 
had commenced to detach themselves from the main, they 
had not acquired the religious influence which they wielded in 
subsequent ages.’ Juynboll in an article in the Bijdragen tot 
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de taal- land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie 1900, 272 
gives a little more information about the Balinese Brahmanda 
Purana, but has nothing which bears on the present problem. 
Friederichs states that the Balinese version contains ‘the 
history of the ancestors of old dynasties.’’ Does this mean 
that it contains the dynastic lists? If so, does it contain the 
names which are missing in a great lacuna in the present In- 
dian edition of the Brahmanda Purana (Pargiter, p. 68)? A 
transcription of the dynastic lists in the Balinese version would 
be of the greatest assistance to students of the Indian Puranas. 
Also the date at which the Brahmanda Purana was taken to 
Java should be determined as closely as possible. These facts 
might be of invaluable assistance in unravelling the history 
of the Indian Puranas. There may be more definite information 
in some of the publications by Dutch scholars in Holland and 
Java. What isstated above is all that has come to my knowledge. 
I give it in order to ask for information and because The South 
Indian Research may not be available to many scholars. 


’ ; . WALTER EUGENE CLARK 
University of Chicago 
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Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. By F. E. PARGITER. 
London: OxFrorD UNIVERSITY Press, 1922. Pp. VIII+368. 


This volume represents the patient, loving labor of years, 
summing up and completing a series of articles which have ap- 
peared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society during the 
past fourteen years. It brings together from the Puranas (and 
the Epics) all the material which may have any historical bear- 
ing, organizes it, and subjects it to criticism. Irrespective of 
the amount of absolute truth which it may contain it is an im- 
portant contribution to Indic Philology. Western scholars 
have neglected the Puranas and have been too much inclined 
to dismiss scornfully and without adequate investigation all 
their traditions as late fabrications which are false, mythological, 
and unworthy of being compared in any way with the much 
earlier and better-preserved Vedic texts. But the Puranas con- 
tain traditions which claim to reach far back into India’s past. 
Except for the Veda they are, at present, our only possible means 
of going back beyond 600 B. c. They deserve to be studied as 
carefully and as critically as the Vedic texts have been studied. 


Little criticism is to be made of the analytical and descriptive 
portions of the book. They merely present the material as it 
is found in the Puranas. Closer study of the manuscripts of 
the Puranas, of which we have no really critical editions, and 
a more detailed analysis and criticism may modify many of 
the details. But such portions as draw inferences and attempt 
a connected historical narrative are open to serious question. 
Pargiter, in the enthusiasm of his hobby, is far too antagonistic 
to the Brahmans and to the Vedas and far too optimistic about 
the accuracy of ksatriya tradition. He himself admits (p. 24) 
that the Puranas came under Brahman control in the ninth 
century B. Cc. Even if we could admit the accuracy of the 
earlier ksatriya tradition the later Brahman tampering must 
have been much more far-reaching than he is willing to admit. 

132 
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He seriously damages his own cause by extravagance and ex- 
aggeration. 

Pargiter argues at length (p. 49 ff.) that the present Puranas, 
the earliest of which seem to have been compiled about 3004.pD., 
are based on previous Puranas which were in existence at least 
as early as the fifth century B. c. Further, he claims that these 
early Puranas represented a definite and generally accurate 
tradition which was established in the ninth century B. Cc. not 
long after the great battle of the Mahabharata, and that this 
tradition in turn had been handed down accurately for cen- 
turies from the very beginning of the Aryan invasion of India 
by satas or bards at the courts of kings. 

Pargiter takes for the date of Apastamba the upper limit given 
by Biihler. Even if Hopkins (Cambridge History of India, vol. 
1, pp. 249-50) is right in assigning Apastamba to the second 
century B. C., still the passages adduced from the Apastamba 
Dharma Sitra prove conclusively that there were Puranas long 
before the compilation of our present texts. It may be noted 
that Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 27-8, points out two 
rules of Panini which seem to imply the existence of ksatriya 
genealogies. As Keith has pointed out (JRAS 1914, 1027) the 
quotations in Apastamba deal with Brahmanical lore. Clearly 
the Puranas had been heavily Brahmanized before his time, 
but there is no good reason for doubting that they contained 
genealogies and stories of ancient kings. Did these have ex- 
actly the same form as in the later Puranas? This cannot be 
proved positively one way or the other and there is no room 
for dogmatism. But the Puranic tradition did not have the 
same religious sanctity which the Vedic literature had and was 
not surrounded by the same safeguards. There was nothing to 
prevent serious distortion. 

I can see no valid reason for doubting that there may have been 
a collection of legendary and historical material into some 
sort of literary form not long after the collection of the religious 
material of the Rig Veda. The same unknown political causes 
which contributed to the formation of the one may have led 
to the formation of the other. I can see no reason why the for- 
mation and compilation of such traditions could not have taken 
place outside of Brahman circles. Keith (JRAS 1914, 120, 1027) 
argues that there is no evidence to show that any but Brahmans 
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ever had a part in the formation and handing down of Puranic 
tradition. His conclusions are much too categorical and dog- 
matic. We know very little as to what actually went on outside 
of Brahman circles. The Buddhists and Jains had no difficulty 
in the sixth century and later in developing a huge literature 
apart from Brahman influence. There seems no good reason 
why a similar process could not have taken place earlier. There 
has been much discussion concerning the Itihasa-Purana men- 
tioned in the Vedic texts and it has been denied with undue 
certainty that definite texts could be intended. There seems 
to me to be nothing in the evidence to disprove the existence of 
definite texts named Itihasa and Purana as early as the Upanishads, 
the Brahmanas, and the Atharva Veda. I agree emphatically 
with Rapson (Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, pp. 298-9, 302). 

Pargiter’s statements (p. 16) about the sa#tas and mdgadhas 
suggest an important question. He thinks that the institution 
of bards goes back to the very earliest times, since Puranic 
tradition places their origin in the reign of the mythical Prthu 
Vainya, to whom he gives no place in his dynastic lists, and yet 
Puranic tradition seems to connect the bards closely with Mag- 
adha and the country to the east of Magadha. This territory 
does not come prominently into notice until far down the dy- 
nastic lists, not until number 79 of Pargiter’s list (pp. 118, 282). 
The name Magadha does not occur in connection with the early 
kings. This evidence seems to show that the institution of bards 
does not go so far back as Pargiter thinks. Even if there was 
tradition about the earliest kings it is likely that much myth 
and legend was introduced into it at an early date. Even in 
the Rig Veda there is a thick haze of legend over many of the 
figures of the distant past. Why should the contemporary 
ksatriya tradition have been free from legend? It is idle to argue 
as Pargiter does that the legendary nature of many of the Vedic 
stories is due to the fact that the Brahmans were in control 
of the Vedic literature and that the Brahmans were entirely 
untrustworthy. Such an absolute standard of truthfulness can- 
not possibly be maintained for ksatriya tradition. In every coun- 
try, even in practical China, such historical tradition becomes 
more and more hazy, more and more mythical, less and less his- 
torical towards the beginning. This is axiomatic. India does 
not form an exception. Pargiter accepts the genealogies and 
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stories as correct in the main all the way back to Puriravas. 
He admits that Purtiravas and [la and Manu are shrouded in 
myth. If accurate, organized, historical tradition began with 
Puriiravas why is there this absolutely sharp line of cleavage 
between myth and history? Surely if there had been at that 
time an organized effort to preserve accurate historical tradition 
there would have been recorded something about the Aryan 
invasion itself and the period preceding it. 

All the Puranic genealogies are traced back to the mythical 
Manu, the son of the mythical Vivasvat (the sun). From 
Puriiravas (the son of Manu’s daughter Il4 and Budha or Mer- 
cury, the son of Soma or the Moon), from Sudyumna (the name 
of [la after her magical transformation into a man), and from 
the nine sons of Manu all the Purana dynasties are traced. 
On this magical change of sex Pargiter (p. 295) bases the con- 
clusion that three different races have been combined into one 
genealogy. The Aila race is Aryan. The Saudyumna race 
is Munda. The other, which is represented by the descendants 
of the nine sons of Manu, is Dravidian. There is, however, 
as Pargiter himself admits (pp. 295-6), nowhere in Puranic 
tradition the slightest suggestion that any difference of race 
is involved. If the names of unimportant kings and accurate 
stories about them were preserved it is strange that such a fun- 
damental fact as racial difference should have been glozed over 
so completely. Such suppression is just as damaging to ksatriya 
tradition as the suppression of the authorship of the Samhita 
of the Rig Veda is to Brahman tradition. Pargiter (p. 9) charges 
this to deliberate Brahman suppression in order to magnify 
the age and authority of the Rig Veda. Why should Aryan 
tradition have suppressed the fact of racial difference? Such 
suppression could hardly be explained except as an effort on 
the part of the Munda and Dravidian races to place their de- 
scent on a par with that of the Aryans. But it was the Aryan 
race which was dominant politically; it was their civilization 
and language which prevailed; theirs was the early historical 
tradition until (according to Pargiter) it passed into the hands 
of the Dravidian Brahmans in the ninth century B. c. To ac- 
count for the presence of Munda and Dravidian genealogies 
in our Puranas we should have to assume an early Munda and 
Dravidian historical tradition which was just as accurate as the 
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Aryan tradition. If so why does not Munda and Dravidian 
tradition reach back into the past beyond the Aryan invasion? 
Why does this become mythical at precisely the same point at 
which Aryan tradition becomes mythical? Why should the 
Dravidian dynasties have descended in direct line from the nine 
sons of Manu while the great, conquering, dominant Aryan race 
which formed the Puranic tradition descended from Ila alone 
with her mythical changes of sex? If Pargiter’s theory is cor- 
rect the irregularity ought to be on the Dravidian side. Why 
should the place of honor always be given to the Solar (Dravidian) 
dynasty of Ayodhya (p. 296)? 

In the Rig Veda which, according to Pargiter, reaches back 
to the seventeenth century B. C. the names of many kings who, 
according to Pargiter, are Dravidian are mentioned with ab- 
solutely nothing to suggest any differentiation of race. Cf. 
Keith, JRAS 1914, 735-6. These references are made in a 
text which constantly and emphatically states the great differ- 
ence between the Aryans and other races. The Vedic evidence 
cannot be dismissed contemptuously as Pargiter dismisses it. 
It is much stronger than a mere argument from silence. There 
was every reason why difference of race should have been men- 
tioned if it was known to exist. The Vedic evidence is a strong 
positive argument against Pargiter’s assumptions. 

Pargiter argues that the Brahman priests were originally not 
Aryan at all but Dravidian. They were primarily magicians 
and were not connected at first in any way with the institution 
of sacrifice. The Atharva Veda is really representative of their 
original activities (pp. 308 ff., 319-20). At a later date they 
attached themselves to Aryan rulers, at first in the far west 
among the Yadavas, then from the time of Bharata on to Aryan 
rulers in the central country. They adopted the Aryan fire- 
sacrifice and a gradual fusion took place between Aryan and 
Dravidian religious beliefs and practices. From Puriravas on 
Aryan kings performed sacrifices for themselves (p. 309). No 
Brahmans were connected with them, and Pargiter seems to 
imply that there was no Aryan class of religious men. It 
seems impossible to eliminate such men entirely from Aryan 
civilization and it seems established that most of the magical 
practices of the Atharva Veda are deeply rooted in Aryan be- 
lief and practice. 
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The Dravidian race of Ayodhya has much the fullest list of 
dynastic names, 93 down to the time of the great battle. This 
forms the standard of Pargiter’s calculations and he assumes 
the number 93 to be historically accurate. This implies among 
the Dravidians an accuracy such as is not found in any of the 
Aryan lists. The Aryan Yadavas have 59 names and the Aryan 
Pauravas have 51. Pargiter suggests (pp. 156-7, 261) that 
one gap in the Paurava list may be due to the Yadava conquest 
of the Pauravas, but that is not sufficient to explain the great 
discrepancy. It is difficult to see how such a strong, proud, in- 
dependent Dravidian state could have adopted the Aryan sac- 
rificial system at an early date and how so many Dravidians 
could have composed Vedic hymns. Yet Pargiter (p. 214, 262, 
312) refers to king Mandhatr (21 in the dynastic lists) long 
before the great development of Vedic sacrifice and its fusion 
with Dravidian elements under Bharata (44 in the dynastic 
lists) as a great sacrificer and hymn-maker. The same state- 
ment is made (pp. 97, 312) about the Dravidian king Bhalandana 
(number 6 in the dynastic lists). 

Book seven of the Rig Veda is ascribed to the Vasisthas who, 
according to Pargiter, were intimately connected with Dravi- 
dian Ayodhya as hereditary priests, although some members 
of the family attached themselves to Aryan kings beginning 
with the time of Bharata. But this book differs in no way 
in language, gods, or ritual from the other books. Pargiter 
(pp. 307, 313) argues that many of the hymns of the Rig Veda 
have been translated from Dravidian languages into Sanskrit 
and that many Dravidian names of hymn-makers have been 
Sanskritized. If this were the case it is impossible to see how 
the original could have been obliterated so completely. 

Pargiter repeatedly argues (pp. 5, 10, 62-3, 284, 326) that 
the chief part in the composition of the Rig Veda and Brahmanas 
was played by ascetic devotees and recluses who lived in the 
forest apart from the world, immersed in spiritual problems. It 
is improbable that such recluses played any appreciable part 
in the composition of the Rig Veda and Brahmanas. The Rig 
Vedic religion and ritualistic Brahmanism seem to have been 
aristocratic as well as priestly. Pargiter lays far too much 
stress upon solitary recluses in the forest. The growth of the 
recluse ideal and the formation of closely knit recluse orders 
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which could have developed a large literature was a slow one. 
Pargiter carries back into the period of the Rig Veda a state of 
affairs which existed only many centuries later. 

It is noteworthy that so many of the kings who are well-known 
to Vedic tradition belong to the North Pajicala dynasty as 
given by the Puranic lists. These kings although famous in 
Vedic tradition play little part in Puranic tradition. This 
fact is strongly in favor of Pargiter’s contention that the Pu- 
ranic lists were not later inventions pieced together out of Vedic 
tradition with later fanciful additions. It points to the inde- 
pendence of the two bodies of tradition and (to some degree at 
least) to the trustworthiness of the Puranic lists of the other 
dynasties. The Rig Veda as it is is a Kuru-Paficala product. 
Hence it is natural that these particular kings should play a 
prominent role in it and that others should be mentioned only 
incidentally. Other kings not mentioned in Puranic tradition 
but found in Vedic tradition may be princes, nobles, and kings 
of smaller dynasties not preserved in the Puranic lists. In 
some cases the same person may be referred to in the two bodies 
of tradition under different names. Further, some of the names 
of the Rig Veda seem to fit into an evident gap in the Puranic 
list of Paurava kings. If the Puranas are valid here where 
they can be controlled by the Rig Veda it is probable that they 
are valid for many other matters about which the Rig Veda is 
silent. But to just what extent and how far back into the past? 
Here Pargiter is much too sanguine. These North Pajficala 
kings come more than half way down the dynastic lists (number 
62 and following). 

It is pretty generally agreed that the Aryan invasion of India 
came from the North-west through the Kabul valley and the 
Punjab, although there is no definite tradition to that effect in 
the Rig Veda. The Puranas likewise know nothing of an in- 
vasion from the North-west. Very hazy traditions in them 
connect Puriravas with the central Himalayas and Pargiter 
(pp. 297-8) argues that the Aryan invasion came from that 
quarter, but without facing at all the enormous geographical 
difficulties of such an invasion. According to Puranic tradi- 
tion the first centres of Aryan civilization were Allahabad, 
Benares and Kanauj. This seems, as Kennedy suggests (JRAS 
1915, 509), to place a later situation back into the distant past 
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in an effort to exalt the sanctity of these eastern cities. With 
Pargiter’s theory it is very hard to account for the silence of 
the Rig Veda about the eastern country. The Ganges is men- 
tioned twice while the Indus is mentioned frequently. Even 
if most of the Rig Veda was composed later in the Kuru-Pajficala 
country after Aryan expansion to the North-west the Indus is 
farther away than the Ganges and the Ganges as the old home 
must have maintained its prominence. Pargiter (p. 299) ex- 
plains the frequent mention of the Indus as due to its immense 
size. The lower Ganges must have attracted attention for 
the same reason. If the Brahmans were recluses who had no 
interest in worldly affairs and slight knowledge of them it is 
difficult to explain the progressively wider geographical knowledge 
of the Yajur Veda, the Atharva Veda and the Brahmanas. 

It would be interesting to have put together in a more 
definite form than that given by Pargiter a list of hyma- 
makers so far as they can be determined from Puranic 
tradition, and to compare this with current opinion concerning 
the different portions of the Veda. I note here that the Vama- 
deva family to which the hymns of book four are ascribed 
begins with number 70 of the dynastic lists (p. 222). The Kanva 
family, to which book eight is ascribed, and which was contem- 
porary with the North Paficala kings who play such a large 
role in the Rig Veda, begins with number 53 of the dynastic 
lists (p. 227). This means that unless all the Kanva hymns 
which have been preserved come from late members of the family 
or have been completely rewritten some of them would be 
about two hundred years earlier than any of the hymns in 
the fourth book which, according to present opinion, is decidedly 
earlier than book eight. Further, the Madhucchandas group 
of hymns in the first book came into existence, according to 
Puranic tradition, with number 33 (p. 235), but Bloomfield 
finds in this group decided signs of lateness. There seems to 
be a great difference between the dates arrived at for different 
groups of Rigvedic hymns from Puranic tradition and from the 
study of language, metre, and repeated pddas. 

In his treatment of the Paurava dynasty (p. 110 ff.) Pargiter 
notes two variant lists given in the Mahabharata, but fails to 
make use of still a third list given from the Javanese Mahabharata 
by Labberton (JRA S 1913, 6-7). This Javanese tradition seems 
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to go back to the eleventh century, a date much earlier than 
that of any of the Indian manuscripts of the Epic. It may be 
of help in restoring the Mahabharata list of the Pauravas. 

The dates calculated by Pargiter (pp. 182-3, 301) are inter- 
esting but so many uncertain factors are involved that no re- 
liance at all can be placed on them. According to Pargiter, 
who assumes that the number of kings is 93 and that the average 
length of the reigns was twelve years, the great battle took 
place in 850 B. c., the Aryan invasion occurred about 2050 B. c., 
and the hymns of the Rig Veda are to be dated between the 
seventeenth and eleventh centuries B. C., with the bulk of them 
after the fifteenth century. There is nothing inherently im- 
probable about any of these dates, but that is all that can be 
said. Keith’s argument (JRAS 1914, 737-8) against such a 
long period for the composition of the Rig Veda and in favor 
of only two hundred years in not convincing. The plain fact 
is that we do not know. . 

It seems to me probable that we are to assume both ksatriya 
tradition and Brahman tradition. It is wrong to condemn 
categorically either tradition. We must keep our minds open. 
When the Veda does deal with contemporary events its evidence 
is of primary importance. When it deals with the past and 
becomes legendary it is still of the utmost value, since it has 
preserved the legends from a much earlier date than can be 
proved for any particular portion of the Puranas, but neither is 
to be cast aside lightly just because it fails to fit into some pre- 
conceived theory. In some cases the Puranas may be right 
and the Veda wrong. We must put aside all preconceived 
ideas concerning the period before 600 B. c. All of our theories 
are like houses of cards which a breath might destroy. In 
spite of page 12 Pargiter is not sufficiently critical of Puranic 
tradition, and in spite of page 14 he is too much biassed against 
Brahman tradition. The later Puranas show too much glibness 
and too much fertility of fancy in manufacturing long lists 
of names and in inventing stories to make us feel safe in press- 
ing very far details of the stories and all of the names. It-is 
impossible to defend as historical the schematic genealogies of 
Dharma and Kasgyapa, the long accounts of the Manus and Man- 
vantaras, the lists of the Pitrs, and the genealogies of the rulers 
of the different dvipas. It is too much to expect that the genealo- 
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gies and stories about ancient kings could have escaped con- 
tamination from these later legendary tendencies. And yet 
many historical facts may have escaped revision. The two 
traditions must be confronted calmly and judiciously. We 
owe Pargiter a debt of gratitude for the labor he has spent in 
collecting the Puranic material, but his treatment of it is not 
sufficiently critical for historical purposes. Its evaluation for 
historical purposes still remains for the future. But in the 
future the Puranic material must be treated with much greater 
consideration than has been done in the past. Considering the 
vicissitudes of Puranic tradition the surprising thing is not the 
amount of discrepancy but the amount of agreement. I agree 
with Pargiter that this is not to be accounted for on the sup- 
position that Puranic tradition has been pieced together from 
incidental references in the Vedic texts held together by a large 
amount of pure invention. Ifso it seems to me inexplicable that 
so much of the Vedic material which was ready at hand was 
not utilized and that many important names of the Rig Veda 
were given no place in the genealogies. 

I cannot agree with Pargiter’s theories of three different races 
in the Puranic genealogies, of the Dravidian origin of the Brah- 
mans and of an Aryan invasion through the central Himalayas 
with early settlements around Allahabad and Benares and a 
regressive movement through the Punjab into Persia where 
it gave rise to Iranian civilization. So far as I can see there is 
nothing in Puranic tradition which really warrants the first 
two conclusions. The third assumption is most improbable. 


' , , WALTER EUGENE CLARK 
University of Chicago 


Choix d’Inscriptions de Palmyre. Traduites et commentées 
par J. B. CuasBot, Membre de I|’Institut. Paris: IMPRIMERIE 
NATIONALE, 1922 (published by PAUL GEUTHNER). Pp. 152, 
4°, 32 plates. 50 francs. 

This handsome volume will be welcomed by all those who are 
interested in the ancient civilizations of Western Asia, more 
especially those belonging to the Semitic branch. It contains 
more than its title indicates, for it is not a mere collection of 
inscriptions, nor intended primarily for the epigraphist, but is 
rather an attempt to bring clearly to the view of the wider public 
whatever knowledge can now be derived from the more than 
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seven hundred native inscriptions thus far discovered, as to the 
famous city Palmyra and its inhabitants. The inscriptions are 
classified, and in their several classes are arranged in such a 
way as to show their connection and relative importance. They 
are not transliterated, nor given in facsimile, except on the plates 
at the end of the volume, nor is there any philological comment 
or discussion. The sole aim of the author is to show what light 
these documents throw on the Palmyrene civilization in its 
principal aspects. No scholar is better fitted for this task than 
M. Chabot, with his long familiarity with all the minutiae of 
the North Semitic epigraphy, and his profound knowledge of 
all the linguistic and historical material which can be brought 
to bear upon the subject. As editor, moreover, of the forth- 
coming volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum de- 
voted to the Palmyrene Inscriptions, he has an unrivalled com- 
mand of this special field. The present volume is, in fact, a 
by-product of his labors on the greater work; a by-product 
made possible by the public spirit and generosity of the Duc 
de Loubat, already well known for similar services to the sciences 
of epigraphy and archaeology. 

The introduction sketches the history of Palmyrene epi- 
graphy, and gives a brief summary of the history of the city, 
as far as it is known, from the earliest times down to its de- 
struction in 273 a. p. A plan of the surviving ruins is added. 
Then follow chapters on the Tariff Laws of Palmyra; Honorary 
Inscriptions; Religious Inscriptions; Mortuary Inscriptions; 
Tesserae and Coins. The book is beautifully printed in large 
type, and superbly illustrated. The first twenty plates are 
phototypes, showing the best preserved of the more important 
monuments of the city: temples, colonnades, altars, gateways, 
ceilings, tombs, besides numerous details of sculpture and decora- 
tion. These are mostly from photographs hitherto unpublish- 
ed. The remaining twelve plates, which are folded and there- 
fore of double size, are heliogravures, executed in the perfect 
manner which we are wont to expect in the French publications 
of this nature. These include the facsimiles of inscriptions, 
the inscribed monuments of various kinds, and some four score 
of the best preserved and most interesting busts. 

Here is valuable material, of many kinds, for the archaeo- 
logist and the historian. From the epitaphs alone it is possible 
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to obtain a surprising amount of information; and when to 
these are added the many inscriptions of the other classes, 
even though they are mostly stereotyped in form, the reader 
under the able guidance of M. Chabot becomes acquainted with 
numerous aspects of a highly interesting civilization: laws 
and customs, materials and features of the social and economic 
life, religious beliefs, and a development of fine art, especially 
sculpture, which has only recently begun to attract the attention 
which it deserves. Students of the Old and New Testaments 
will find here much that is valuable, not only because of the 
proximity of Palmyra to the Holy Land, and because the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions resembles more closely the Jewish 
Aramaic of the last centuries B. Cc. and the first century A. D. 
than any other gentile dialect, but also because of interesting 
resemblances in the religious ideas and modes of expression. 
M. Chabot discusses at some length (pp. 73-81) the very nu- 
merous inscriptions dedicated either to BaalSamin expressly named 
or to the same “Lord of the Heavens’’ designated in the oft- 
recurring formula, “‘He whose name is blessed forever, the good 
and merciful,” or occasionally as ‘‘Lord of the World”’; showing 
how the religion of the people of Palmyra had undergone a 
syncretistic development resulting in the conception of a su- 
preme deity. The identification of this deity with the Greek 
Zeus, in certain bilingual inscriptions, is noted on pages 74 and 
76. It might have been worth while to add, that the same i- 
dentification was made in Phoenicia, according to Philo of By- 
blus; and also—a far more interesting fact—that Zeus Olympius, 
whose image was set up by Antiochus Epiphanes on the great 
altar in the temple at Jerusalem, appears in the Book of Daniel 
(11, 31; 12, 11; cf. 8,13; 9,27) as onw pipe, that is, Ba- 
alSamém, with the characteristic substitution of yppw “abomi- 
nation” for bya. The earliest mention of this god is said 
(p. 73) to have been in the treaty of Esarhaddon with Tyre 
(about 674 B. c.); the Zakar inscription, however, carries back 
the first mention a full hundred years beyond this date. In 
the list of countries in which the name is found (p. 74), Cilicia, 
in two Aramaic inscriptions of the fifth century B. c. (JAOS 
35. 371), can now be included. 

On p. 79 M. Chabot raises the question whether the above- 
mentioned syncretism may not have been due to Jewish influ- 
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ence, and on pp. 80f. he cites phrases and formulae in which 
the evidence of such influence seems to him to be unmistakable. 
I venture to question whether this conclusion is warranted. 
Palmyra undoubtedly contained a considerable Jewish popu- 
lation, and Jewish religious inscriptions have been found there, 
as M. Chabot notes; but religious conceptions similar to those 
embodied in the phrases mentioned seem to have been current 
in Western Asia for some time, especially in the regions under 
Hellenistic influence; the syncretism also was widespread in 
these regions. Even in Assyria, at a much earlier date, we find 
the frequently occurring divine epithet réménu taidru “ merciful 
and gracious.’’ The phrase quoted from a single Palmyrene 
monument: xm) 73 yy) NpYA AY inp, ‘who cried to him in distress, 


and he answered them with alleviation,’’ does indeed very 
closely resemble Ps. 118,5, but I can see in it no evidence of 
borrowing, only an accidentally similar expression of an ac- 
knowledgement which must have been very commonly felt. 

I have noticed one or two misprints (76,9; 80,12) in the beau- 
tiful Palmyrene characters employed, but in general the typo- 
graphy is beyond all criticism. And, be it said once more, 
the magnificently executed plates at the end of the volume 
form such a collection of material for the archaeologist and the 
epigraphist as can be found nowhere else in a work of this 
convenient size and small cost. 

CHARLES C. TORREY 

Yale University 


The History of the Conquest of Egypt, North Africa and Spain by 
Ibn ‘Abd Al-Hakam. Edited by CHaRLEs C. TorREY. New 
Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY PREss, 1922. Pp. 65-+-369. 


“The History of the Conquest of Egypt”—its shorter title 
and its more appropriate one—written by Ibn ‘Abd Al-Hakam 
(died 871 A. D.) has occupied an authoritative place in the Arabic 
literature dealing with the early history of Mohammedan Egypt. 
The author came of a learned family; and while he had little of 
the sense of history shown by some of the later Arabic authors, 
he was considered an expert in the science of tradition. He 
has, therefore, preserved for us a great many facts and anecdotes 
which may occasionally make the reading of his work trying, 
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but never useless. The full title of his work reads, as on Pro- 
fessor Torrey’s English title page: ‘‘The History of the Con- 
quest of Egypt, North Africa and Spain’’, but in the Arabic 
the title is merely “The Story of the Conquest of Egypt and Its 
History’. That the author’s interest lay specifically in his 
native country is evidenced by the small part that the story 
of the conquest of North Africa and of Spain takes in the work 
as now published—pages 183—225, i. e., 42 pages out of 319. 

Most of the facts related are not new. Portions of Ibn ‘Abd 
Al-Hakam’s work have been published from time to time (see 
Introduction, p. 22) and through other historians the various 
events have become the property of those who read. Professor 
Torrey himself has said (JAOS 20. 209) that the author’s 
work contains a great deal that is worthless and that he ‘“‘was 
one who possessed few of the qualities of a good historian’’. 
The peculiar value of this book, however, lies in the fact that 
its author was the first Arabic historian of Egypt, and that the 
work that he produced was the starting point for quite a num- 
ber of other histories dealing with the affairs of Egypt and 
with a description of its various parts. It is interesting for the 
history of Arabic literature to follow the fortunes of sucha book 
as that of Ibn ‘Abd Al-Hakam. On the one hand a writer like 
Al-Suyiti (A.D. 1500) has taken whole passages word for word;? 
so that if we were possessed of a scientific edition of his history, 
it might perhaps serve to control passages where the manuscript 
authority is indeterminate. On the other hand, Al Kindi (a. 
D. 970) has made use of the material put at his disposal by Ibn 
‘Abd Al-Hakam as a basis, and has largely expanded the same 
by the addition of traditions and of facts gathered from other 
sources. I have pointed this out in the port‘on of Al Kindi’s 
work on the Egyptian Cadis which I published in 1908; and it 
can be followed in the complete work of that author published 
by Guest in 1912. 

Students of Arabic literature have for a long time desired to 
have a complete edition of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s treatise. 





* Some of these have found their way into other works of Suyiti, e. g. 
those dealing with hadith. See his Kanz al-‘Ummal in the shortened edition 
of al-Muttakhi, vol. iii, p. 174, No. 2637; vol vii, p. 163, No. 1499, as well 


as on the margin of Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, vol. II, pp. 184, 314; vol. V, p. 
372. 
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Professor Torrey tells us that he began the work in 1895; but 
that various circumstances have prevented him from finishing 
it until now. About the year 1904, Georges Salmon, of the In- 
stitut Francais du Caire, had taken the work in hand; but other 
occupations deterred him from continuing it. It is well that 
it was so; for Massé’s edition (1914) of a portion of Salmon’s 
work is very much inferior in fulness and in quality to that given 
us by Torrey. 

I need say little about the text that Professor Torrey has 
placed before us. For some reason or other, the family of Ibn 
‘Abd Al-Hakam fell into disgrace (Introduction, -p. 19), and it 
seems that only one codex of the author’s work was handed 
down to his chief traditor, Ibn Kudaid. As this codex was quite 
faulty, it is not an easy matter for an editor to establish a finish- 
ed and readable text. Professor Torrey, however, has been 
able to do this. He has made use of all the material at his 
disposal; and his accustomed accuracy and his far-reaching 
knowledge have combined to give us that text in a form that 
will easily cause it to be classed among the very best that modern 
scholarship has produced. In the Introduction, p. 7, note 1, 
reference is made to Guest’s article on the Khittas in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for January 1907. It would have been 
well had Professor Torrey added a reference to Casanova’s 
careful and exact study of the subject published in the Mémoires 
de |’ Institut frangats d’Archéologie Orientale, Volume 35 (1913- 
1919).2. On page xxxiii, M. Casanova remarks that Mr. 
Guest did not have the chance to consult the work ol Ibn ‘Abd 
Al-Hakam. A very excellent and detailed plan of Fustat is 
attached to the work of M. Casanova. 

It was inevitable, considering the circumstances and especially 
the distance of the printing office from the editor (Leyden-New 
Haven) that certain errors should have remained uncorrected 
in addition to those detected by the editor and given on pages 
64-65 of the Introduction. To mention only a few. Among the 
abbreviations (Introduction p. 25) we are told to accept Baladh. 
for Baladhuri’s historical work. Yet in most places I find ;, 
written with an ‘e’ i. e., Beladh—page 57, note 10; 
notes 6 and 7; p. 202, note 3; glossary, pages 50 and 51, and even 





2 On 4 Lind see p. XXxiv., on dclis Pp. XXXVi. 
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in the Introduction, p. 1. P. 2, 3. oS for oS; p. 45, 12 


o; 


Lad for bp; p. 57, 18 cod for (03; p. 56, 6 de) for 4x 51; 1. 
12 \és for *Ls; p. 58, 15 last word the letter , is broken off; p. 


78,9 \ealoles for Leloles; p. 94, 2 Gu for Gus (See Ibn 
Duraid, p. 129), p. 347 s. v. U.5 sie! 7,5 in place of 7,4. These 


are extremely minor matters which have caught my eye in the 
reading. They are, if I may use the expression, purely physical 
and do not in the least detract from the value of the edition. 

Professor Torrey has also added a glossary of words and gram- 
matical usages that are novel or little used. It is always a 
question how far such a glossary should go, especially in giving 
references to similar forms or like usages. On p. 30s. v. YI 
one might add a reference to Popper’s Glossary in his edition of 
the Nujuim al-Dhahab; so also p. 31s. v. J in the sense of 
“‘offer.’’ Toes, “obligatory military service,” Dozy might have 
been cited; to Li, ‘‘agreement’’, Dozy and the explanation 
“pactum’” ZDMG 60. 370; to G4. JA, 1891, p. 315. 

But the addition of these glossaries raises an important question. 
They are becoming so numerous that a student of Arabic and 
an editor of Arabic texts is bound to have not only a series 
of dictionaries around him, but quite a multitude of small ad- 
denda attached to various texts. It would be natural for him 
to go to Gabriel Colin’s edition of Abenzor (Ibn Zuhr) or to 
de Koning’s “Trois Traités d’anatomie arabe,’’4 for Arabic 
medical terms. But if he has to consult for ordinary work 
the glossaries in Ibn Kutaibah, in Baladhuri, two or three in 
de Goeje’s edition of the geographical writers, in Tabari and al- 
Arib, in Guest’s edition of al-Kindi, in Popper’s edition of the 
Nujim and in Torrey’s of the Fut#h Misr—to pick out a few 
only—it becomes a severe tax upon his time and his patience. 
Ought it not to be possible for us to give some help to the dic- 
tionary which is to contain all these, and much more, on which 
Professor Fischer is at work and the last word abeut which 
I read in ZDMG 72, pages 199 et seq.5 





3 Publications de la Faculté des Lettres d’ Alger, Vol. xviv (1911). 
4 Leiden 1903. 
§ It is perfectly certain that Yakut not only knewof Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam'’s 
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One query: on page 1 of the Introduction reference is made 
to the article on Ibn ‘Abd Al-Hakam in the Encyclopedia of Islam. 
My own copy of the Encyclopedia does not reach as far as this. 
Is the reference made in advance of its appearance? 


RICHARD GOTTHEIL 
Columbia University 


Indiain World Politics. By TARAKNATH Das, A.M. New York: 
HvuesscuH, 1923. Pp. xvii+ 135. 


The author, who is a well-educated and intelligent Hindu 
nationalist living in this country, advances the thesis that India 
is perhaps the most important element in international politics 
today, because it is the heart and core of British imperialistic 
policies, all of which revolve around Britain’s desire to keep 
India. His arguments, tho they frankly present the question 
one-sidedly, are made the more plausible by the device of liberal 
quotations from British statesmen and semi-official British 
apologists. Not the least interesting parts of the book are 
thase in which he addresses his fellow-countrymen, pointing out 


the desirability of their cultivating the friendship of foreign 
nations, in the hope of enlisting their sympathy or active aid 
against British imperialism, which he regards as a menace to the 
peace of the world. 


PERSONALIA 


Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON of Columbia University was elected 
an Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland on April 17, 1923. 

Professor JACKSON delivered a series of six lectures on ‘‘ Manichaeism— 
once a Rival of Christianity and Zoroastrianism’’, under the Haskell Founda- 
tion, at the University of Chicago, between April 11 and April 27, 1923. 
These lectures are to appear in book form. Their interest and importance 
will be evident from the fact that they will include the results of the author’s 
intimate study of the newly-found Manichaean texts from Central Asia. 

The Rev. Dr. ABRAHAM YOHANNAN of Columbia University has been 
elected a Corresponding Member (Académico Correspondiente) of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts and Historical Sciences of Toledo, Spain. 





history, but made use of it (vol. III, p. 31). How does it come that Heer 
in his Die historischen und geographischen Quellen in Jakit's geographischem 
Woerterbuch (Strassburg 1898) makes no mention of the Futih? 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


AT THE MEETING IN PRINCETON, N. J., 1923 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-fifth meeting, were held in Princeton, New Jersey, 
at Princeton University, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day of Easter Week, April 3, 4, 5, 1923. 


The following members were present one or more sessions: 


Abbott Gellot Newell 
Barret Gottheil Ogden, C. J. 
Barton Grieve, Miss Olmstead 
Bates, Mrs. Haupt Pavry 
Bender Hopkins Pfeiffer 
Berry Hussey, Miss Reich 
Bloomfield Jackson, A. V. W. Reilly 
Briggs, G. W. Jackson, Mrs. Sanders 
Butin Jastrow, Mrs. Schoff 
Chapman Kent, R. G. Schoff, Mrs. 
Chiera Klein Sharenkoff 
Clay Lanman Shear 
Cummings Levine Snyder 
Davis Margolis, M. L. Thacker 
DeLong Matthews Vanderburgh 
Dhalla Meek Waterman 
Edgerton, F. Montgomery Watt 
Elzas Moran Wood, H. 
Ember Morgenstern Yohannan 
[Total 57] 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 11: 15 A. M. the first session of the Society was called to 
order by President E. Washburn Hopkins. The reading of 


the Proceedings at Chicago in 1922 was dispensed with as they 
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were already in print (JOURNAL 42. 379-400): there were no 
corrections and they were approved. 

Professor Bender, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented its reportin the form of aprinted program. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday afternoon at 
2:30 P. M., Wednesday morning at 9:30 A. M., Wednesday 
afternoon at 2:30 P. M., and Thursday morning at 9:30 A. M. 
It was announced that the members were invited to tea at the 
home of President and Mrs. Hibben on Tuesday afternoon at 
5 o’clock; that there would be an informal gathering in Murray- 
Dodge Hall on Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock; that the members 
were invited to be the guests of the University at luncheon 
in the University Dining Halls on Wednesday at 1 o’clock; 
and that the annual subscription dinner would be held in Procter 
Hall at the Graduate College on Wednesday evening at 7:45 
o'clock. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, 
presented the following report: 

The official year 1922-1923 has not been marked by any outstanding 
eature, and the record is one of consolidation rather than expansion in the 
Society’s activities. There has been a normal increment of new corporate 
members, 45 in all, but the losses by death and thru resignation or failure 
to qualify have almost exactly balanced the accessions. With the large 
increase in our numbers during recent years, the Society now has in reality 
two classes of corporate members, the active, who are professionally engaged 
in Oriental scholarship thru teaching and research and are more or less regular 
attendants at the annual meetings, and the class of those persons who, as our 
announcement says, ‘‘are in sympathy with the objects of the Society and 
give it their help in the furthering of its work.’’ The bond of allegiance of 
these ‘‘associate’’ members is naturally not so strong; and we might well 
consider how to keep their interest stimulated, especially thru the JOURNAL, 
which is the one activity of the Society that reaches all its members. 

The Society has as usual been represented during the past year at a number 
of functions of an academic or commemorative character. Of prime interest 
was the international gathering of Orientalists at Paris in July last to cele- 
brate the double centenary of the founding of the Société Asiatique and of 
Champollion’s decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Six of the twelve 
delegates appointed by this Society were fortunately able to be present: 
namely, Dr. Abbott, and Professors Breasted, Gottheil, Jackson, Jewett, 
and Lanman. Subsequently, in October, a special commemoration of Cham- 
pollion’s great discovery was held under the auspices of the University of 
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Grenoble, at which we were appropriately represented by Professor Breasted. 
We have also been invited to participate in the Fifth International Congress 
of Historical Studies, which is to assemble next week in Brussels, and Pro- 
fessor Carnoy of Louvain, a fellow-member known to many of us thru his 
sojourn in this country, will act as our delegate. In America the Society 
was represented at the memorial meeting for Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson 
held in Philadelphia on April 29, 1922, both by a committee of the local 
members in person and thru letters from Professors Breasted and Clay. 
At the inauguration of Dr. Charles Wesley Flint as Chancellor of Syracuse 
University on Nov. 17, 1922, Professor Ismar J. Peritz of that institution 
was the delegate from this Society. 

Notice has been received during the year of the death of twelve members 
of the Society, two being Honorary Members, one an Honorary Associate, 
and nine corporate members. 

FRIEDRICH DELITzscH, Ph.D., born in 1850, was. himself the son of a great 
scholar, the Hebraist Franz Delitzsch. He was first drawn to the study of 
Sanskrit, but soon turned to that of Assyriology, which he pursued thru 
a long and fruitful academic career as professor at Leipzig (1877-1893), 
Breslau (1893-1899), and finally at the University of Berlin (1899-1920). 
His lexicographical and grammatical works, most of which have gone thru 
many editions, are monuments to his great learning, but he was also at home 
in the domain of cultural studies and had always a special interest in the 
bearing of Assyriological investigation upon the interpretation of the Hebrew 
Bible, a subject that his famous lecture Babel und Bibel (1902) brought into 
the arena of popular controversy. Elected an Honorary Member in 1893. 
Died Dec. 23, 1922. 

Tuomas WILLIAM Ruys Davips, Ph.D., LL. D., D. Sc., born in 1843, had been 
in his earlier years a member of the Ceylon Civil Service and was afterwards 
professor of Pali and Buddhist literature at University College, London (1882- 
1912), and professor of comparative religion at the University of Manchester 
(1904-1915). His greatest services to scholarship, however, lay in his 
extending the knowledge of the Pali literature and the Hinaydna school of 
Buddhism thru his numerous editions and translations of texts and his ex- 
pository works, in which sympathetic insight and charm of style are happily 
united. Much of his work was done thru the Pali Text Society, of which 
he was the founder and the president. Elected an Honorary Member in 
1907. Died Dec. 27, 1922. 

Paut S. Reinscu, Ph.D., LL.D., from 1899 to 1913 professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin, and from 1913 to 1919 United States 
minister to China, gained distinction both as a scholar and as a diplomat. 
Of his numerous publications there may be mentioned, as bearing upon 
Oriental subjects, World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth Century as influ- 
enced by the Oriental Situation (1900); Intellectual and Political Currents 
in the Far East (1911); An American Diplomat in China (1922). He was 
elected an Honorary Associate in 1921 and died in Shanghai, Jan. 24, 1923. 

ADDISON VAN NaME, A. M., who died at New Haven in his eighty-seventh 
year, was for forty years (1865-1905) the librarian of Yale University and 
rendered faithful service to this Society as Treasurer and Librarian, holding 
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the combined offices from 1873 to 1891 and the latter only from 1891 to 1905. 
With his passing one of the last links with the first generation of the Society 
is broken, for he was elected a member in 1863. Died Sept. 29, 1922. 

Rev. JAMES BUCHANAN NIEs, Ph.D., of Brooklyn, came late in life to 
the study of Assyriology, after spending his earlier years in the active ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. His extensive travels and wide fund of 
general information furnished him an unusual equipment for scholarly re- 
search, and he became a recognized authority in the interpretation of the 
remains of the Sumerian period, many of which were in his admirable collection 
of Babylonian antiquities. In addition to his investigations and publica- 
tions, he was a wise and generous patron of research in the Near East. 
He was elected a member of the Society in 1906 and served as a Director 
from 1916 to 1919 and as President during the year 1921-1922. Died in 
Jerusalem, June 18, 1922. 

JOHANN FRIEDERICH SCHELTEMA, Ph.D., was born in the Celebes, of Dutch 
parents, and spent nearly thirty years of his career in Java as a government 
official and a journalist. After leaving the East Indies in 1903 he divided 
his time between travel and literary work and resided for a number of years 
in the United States. He was the author of Monumental Java (1912) and The 
Lebanon in Turmoil (1920), the latter having been his doctoral dissertation 
at Yale University. Elected in 1906. Died ‘in London, June 14, 1922. 

-Howarp Crospy BuTLer, A.M., professor of the history of architecture 
at Princeton University, held a leading position among the American scholars 
interested in the archeological exploration of the Near East. He organized 
and conducted expeditions to Syria in 1899, 1904, and 1909. Thereafter he 
established the American Society for the Excavation of Sardis, and explored 
that site for five seasons, from 1910 to 1914, and again with brilliant success 
in 1922, tho his exertions then brought on his own untimely end. His ability 
was displayed not only in field work but in the careful and elaborate publi- 
cation of the archeological results. Elected in 1908. Died in Paris, Aug. 13, 
1922. 

ELIEZER BEN YEHUDA, a resident of Jerusalem, was internationally known 
in Judaism for his contributions to modern Hebrew literature and _ lexico- 
graphy and for his endeavors to make the Hebrew tongue a vehicle of living 
speech. Elected in 1916. Died Dec. 16, 1922. 

Rabbi Emm Gustav Hirscu, D.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., since 1880 minister 
of Sinai Congregation, Chicago, and professor of Rabbinical literature and 
philosophy at the University of Chicago since 1892, was a leader of the 
liberal movement in American Judaism. He was a distinguished orator 
and took an active part in civic affairs, but served the cause of scholarship 
as well thru his editorial work and his monographs and contributions to religious 
encyclopedias. Elected in 1917. Died Jan. 7, 1923. 

Mrs. WILLIAM YORKE STEVENSON, of Philadelphia, was a student and amateur 
of the dramatic art and aided in the founding of the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
In her plans for giving an American Passion Play she had become interested 
in the Orient and had recently traveled in Egypt, India, and Palestine in 
order to study the native background. Elected in 1919. Died Nov. 21, 1922. 

Joun M. Burnam, Ph.D., had been professor of Latin at-the University 
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of Cincinnati since 1900. His especial interest was in paleography, a subject 
on which he wrote a number of monographs. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and joined this Society as a life member in 1920. 
Died Nov. 21, 1921. 

FREDERICK B. WHEELER, of Seymour, Conn., was. a consulting engineer 
by profession and a mathematician of considerable attainments. Thru 
his study of anthropology and astronomy his attention was directed to the 
ancient Orient, and he became a patron of the Yale Babylonian Collection. 
Elected in 1921. Died Oct. 24, 1922. 

Upon motion, the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. r 

Tribute was paid to members who had died during the year: 
to Addison Van Name by President Hopkins; to F. Delitzsch 
by Professor Haupt; to Doctor Nies by Professor Clay; to E. 
Ben Yehuda by Professor Montgomery; to Rhys Davids by 
Professor Lanman; and the Corresponding Secretary read a letter 
from Professor Torrey regarding Doctor Scheltema. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
The Treasurer, Professor A. T. Clay, presented his report and 


that of the Auditing Committee: 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1922 


Receipts 
ORNs A, Ee NN ia hob do as Bs cacas Shr Sondad cs, GiGi aoohone 1,866.51 

Annual dues 2,381.58 
Life memberships 
Interest on bonds: 

U. S. Liberty Loan 

Lackawanna Steel Co 

Virginia Ry 

Minne. Gen. Electric 


Dividend: 

Chicago R. I. & Pacific 
Interest on Deposit Yale University 
Sales 


$5,827.65 
Expenditures 


Contribution to American Council of Learned 
Societies 
Yale University Press, commissions & 
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mailing journals 
Franklin Edgerton, Honorarium 
Max L. Margolis, Honorarium 
E. M. Grice, Honorarium 
Printing Journal, Vol. 41, Part 5 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, 
purchase of marks on account of Journal . 
Printing, reprints 
Printing, programs 
Printing, circulars 
Membership Committee, Printing ... 
* clerical 
miscellaneous 1.50 


Middle West Branch expense 

Editors expense 

Library expense 

Secretary’s expense, printing 
clerical 
postage 


Treasurer's expense, printing 
postage 


29.26 
Jan. 1, 1923 Balance, 3,120.36 


$5,827.65 
The following funds are held by the Society: 
Charles W. Bradley Fund $3, 000.00 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1, 500.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund 
Life Membership Fund 
Publication Fund 


$8,628.50 
The foregoing funds, the interest on which is used for publication purposes, 
are represented in the assets of the Society held by the Yale University for 


the Treasurer, which on January 1, 1923, were as follows: 
$3,120.36 


$4, 000 Third U. S. Liberty Loan 3,920.00 (present value) 
2, 000 Lackawanna Steel Co. 5’s 1923 ... 2,000.00 zi gi 
1, 000 Virginia Railway Co. 5’s 1962 .... 952.50 
1,000 Minneapolis General Electric Co. 
5’s 1934 ... 950.00 
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Stock: 
20 shares Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
oo |: 1,680.00 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing ac- 
count is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries with 
the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the Treasurer 
of the Yale University and have found all correct. 

CHARLES C. TORREY 
F. W. WILLIAMS 
Auditors 
March 29, 1923. 

Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted: and it was voted that the thanks of 
the Society be tendered to Professor Clay and Doctor Grice 
for their faithful labors. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor A. T. Clay, presented his report, 
and upon motion it was accepted: 

During the year 1922-23 the library has been increased by the addition of 
110 new titles and approximately 260 numbers of currently received peri- 
odicals. The new titles have been accessioned and acknowledged, and the 
cataloguing is now in progress. Numbers of periodicals have been added to 
catalogue cards and placed on the shelves. 

In addition to the 110 titles noted above the library has been the recipient 
of a number of books dealing with subjects more or less unrelated to the 
other material in the collection, such as ‘Correct English and how to use it”’, 
“The work of the church among the Mormons”, ‘The coal situation” etc., 
and of a small number of books duplicating works already in the Library. 
These have been filed away and are accessible but have not been catalogued. 

Many volumes of periodicals are complete and should be bound. As new 
numbers come in some attempt is being made to prepare the volumes for 
binding, but the final preparation would be costly in time as well as in the 
actual expense of binding. 


List oF ACCESSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1922-23 


Abou’! Baga ibn Dji’an. Relation d’un voyage du sultan Qaitbay en Pa!es- 
tine et en Syrie. 1921. 

Agra and Oudh. Gorakhpur. Supp. notes and statistics to Vol. XXXII of 
the district gazetteers of the United Provinces of AgraandOudh. 1921 

Albini, J. Vercingetorix. 1919. 
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Amira, Karl von. Die germanischen Todesstrafen. 1922. (Abhandlungen 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-philo- 
logische und historische Klasse. XXXI Bd., 3. Abhandlung) 

Anandajnana. Tarka-Sangraha of Anandajnana. Ed. with introd. by T. 
M. Tripathi. 1917. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 3) 

Anantaprasad Banerji-Sastri. Evolution of Magadhi. Introduction. 1922. 

Balachandra Sfri. Vasantavilasamahakavya. Ed. by Chimanlal D. Dalal. 
1917. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 7) 

Bangkok, Siam. Vajiranana national library. Records of the relations 
between Siam and foreign countries in the 17th century. v. 5. 1921. 

Benjamin, C .D. The variations between the Hebrew and Greek texts of 
Joshua: chaps. 1-12. 1921. 

Bent, A. C. Life histories of North American petrels and pelicans and their 
allies. 1922. (U.S. Nat. Museum. Bulletin 121.) 

Bhasa. Balacarita (Die Abenteuer des Knaben Krischna.) Schauspiel von 
Bhasa. Text herausgegeben von Dr. H. Weller. 1922. 2 copies. 

Bhattacharya, Brindavan C. Indian images. Pt. I. 1921. 

Bhata Vadindra. Mahavidy4-Vidambana. With the commentaries of 
Anandapurna and Bhuvanasundara Suri. And the Dasa-sloki of 
Kularka Pandita with Vivarana and Vivarana Tippani. Ed. by 
Mangesh Ramakirshna Telang. 1920. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, 
no. 12) 

Blake, S. F. Native names and uses of some plants of Eastern Guatemala and 
Honduras. 1922. (U.S. Nat. Museum. Contributions from the U. S. 
nat. herbarium. v. 24, pt. 4). 

Boston. Museum of fine arts. Bulletin. v. 19. 1921. 

Bihar and Orissa. Patna Museum. Annual report of the Patna Museum. 
1918-1919. 2v. 

Buddhaghosa. The Padyacudamani of Buddhaghosacarya. Ed. by M. 
Ranga Acharya and by S. Kuppuswami Sastri. With a commentary 
by K. Venkatesvara Sastri and D. S. Satakopa Acharya. 1921. 

Buddhaghosa. Papancasudani Majjhimanikayatthakatha of Buddhaghos- 
Acariya. Ed. by J. H. Woods and D. Kosambi. Pt. I. Suttas 1-10. 
1922. 

The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon. v.1,no.3. 1922. 

Castagné, J. Notes sur la politique extérieure de l’Afghanistan depuis 
1919 (Missions et traités). 1921. (Revue du monde Musulman. 
Dec. 1921. v. XLVIII) 

Castagné, J. Le Turkestan depuis la révolution russe (1917-1921). 1922. 
(Revue du monde Musulman. Extrait. v. L). 

K. Ceska spolecnost nauk, Prague. Trida filosoficko-historicko-jazyko- 
zpytna. Mémoires. 1919. 

Chiera, E. Old Babylonian contracts. 1922. (Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
The University Museum. Publications of the Babylonian Section. 
v. 8, no. 2). 

The China journal of science & arts; ed. by A. de C. Sowerby (Science), 
J. C. Ferguson (Literature & arts). V.1, no. 1. 1923. 
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Cushman, J. A. The foraminifera of the Atlantic Ocean. Pt. 3. 1922. 
(U. S. Nat. Museum. Bulletin 104). 

Dandin. Die zehn Prinzen. Ein indischer Roman. Vollstandig verdeutscht 
von Johannes Hertel. 1922. 3v. (Indische Erzahler. Bd. 1-3). 

Densmore, F. Northern Ute music. 1922. (Smithsonian institution. 
Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 75). 

Fischer, A. Aus der religidsen Reformbewegung in der Tiirkei. Tiirkische 
Stimmen verdeutscht von Dr. A. Fischer. 1922. (Sachsische For- 
schungsinstitute in Leipzig. Forschungsinstitut fiir Orientalistik. 
Arabisch-islamische Abteilung. Nr. 1). 

Fowke, G. Archaeological investigations. 1922. (Smithsonian institution. 
Bureau of Amer. Ethnology. Bulletin 76). 

Gana-karikaé. Ed. by the late Mr. C. D. Dalal. 1920. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental series, no. 15). 

Geiger, M. Pali Dhamma vornehmlich in der kanonischen Literatur. 
Von Magdalene und Wilhelm Geiger. 1920. (Abhandlungen der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische 
und historische Klasse. XXXI. Bd., 1. Abhandlung). 

Granet, M. La religion des chinois. 1922. (Science et civilisation). 

Grousset, R. Histoire del’Asie. 1921. 3v. 

Griih, M. Das vor- und friihgeschichtliche Werden des agyptischen Volkes. 
1922. (Vierteljahrbeilage zu Stimmen des Orients). « 

Giinter, H. Buddha in der abendlandischen Legende? 1922. 

Hamadsani. Die Maqamen des Hamadsani aus dem Arabischen iibersetzt 
von O. Rescher. 1913. 

Handy, W. C. Tattooing in the Marquesas. 1922. (Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum. Bulletin I.) (Bayard Dominick expedition. Pub. no. 3). 

Henderson, J. R. The coins of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. 1921. 

Hespéris. Archives berbéres et bulletin de 1’Institut des hautes études 
marocaines. 1921 

Hira Lal Kavyopadhyaya. A grammar of the Chattisgarhi dialect of eastern 
Hindi. Originally written by Hira Lal Kavyopadhyaya, and tr. 
by Sir G. A. Grierson. Rev. and enl. by Pandit Lochan Prasad 
Kavya-Vinod, under the supervision of Rai Bahadur Hira Lal. 1921. 

Hitchcock, A. S. Grasses of British Guiana. 1922. (U.S. Nat. Museum. 
Contributions from the U. S. Nat. Herbarium. v. 22, pt. 6). 

Hoppner, T. Fontes historiae aegyptiacae. Pars I, Auctores ab Homero 
usque ad Diodorum continens. 1922. (Fontes historiae religionum 
ex auctoribus graecis et latinis, fasc. 2, pars 1). 

India. Archeological survey. Jammu and Kashmir. Annual progress 
report of the Archaeological department. 1919. 

Jacobi, H. Sanatkumaracaritam. Ein Abschnitt aus Haribhadras Nemi- 
nathacaritam. 1921. (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-philologische und historische Klasse. 
XXXI. Bd., 2. Abhandlung.) 

Jayasinha Sfri. Hammira-mada-mardana of Jayasinha Sfri. By Chimanlal 
D. Dalal. 1920.’ (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 10.) 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, G. Vedic Antiquities by G. Jouveau-Dubreuil. 1922. 
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Kavindracharya list. 
Ganganatha Jha. 1921. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 17.) 

Keith, A. B. Indian logic and atomism. An exposition of the Nyaya and 
Vaicesika systems. 1921. 

Keith, A. B. The Karma-mimamsa. 1921. (The heritage of India series.) 

Kiel. Universitat. Verzeichnis der Vorlesungen an der Christian-Albrechts- 
Universitat zu Kiel. 1922. 

Kolmodin, J. Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega. 1914. 

Lanman, C. R. India and the West. President’s address. 1920. (Re- 
print from the Journal of the Amer. Oriental Society, v. 40, pp. 225- 
247. 1920.) 

Lanman, C. R. The Sanskrit mutes called mirdhanya, that is domal. 
1919. (Reprint from Festgabe Kaegi, Ziirich, 1919.) 

Law, B. C. Ksatriya clans in Buddhist India. With a foreword by Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. 1922. 

Lewy, J. Studien zu den altassyrischen Texten aus Kappadokien. 1922. 

Lewy, J. Untersuchungen zur Akkadischen Grammatik. 1921. 

Lorimer, D. L. R. The phonology of the Bakhtiari, Badakhshani, and Mad- 
aglashti dialects of modern Persian. 1922. (Prize publication fund, 
v. VI.) 

Madras (Presidency) Finance (separate revenue) dept. Annual report of 
the Assistant archeological superintendent for epigraphy, southern 
circle. 

Maulvi Muhammad Hamid. Catalogue of the Museum of archaeology at 
Sanchi, Bhopal state. By Maulvi Muhammad Hamid and Pandit 
Ram Chandra Kak and Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda. With a foreword 
by Sir John Marshall. 1922. (Archaeological survey of India.) 

Maxon, W. R. Studies of tropical American ferns. no. 4. 1922. (U. 
S. Nat. Museum. Contributions from the U. S. Nat. herbarium. 
v. 24, pt. 2). 

Minorsky, V. Notes sur la secte des Ahlé-Haqq. I-II. 1921. 

Morgenstierne, G. Ueber das Verhidltnis zwischen Carudatta und Myc- 
chakatika. 1921. 

Mukherjee, B. L. The soma plant. 1922. 

Narada. Sangita-makaranda of Narada. Ed. by Mangesh Ramakrishna 
Telang. 1920. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, no. 16.) 

Narasu, P. L. A study of caste. 1922. 

National research council of Japan. Proceedings. no. 1. 1922. 

Transactions and abstracts. V. 1, no. 1. 

Nielsen, C. Der dreieinige Gott in religionshistorischer Beleuchtung. Bad. I. 
1922. 

The Orient; a magazine of art & culture. v. 1, no. 1. New York, 1923. 

Pan-Pacific scientific conference. 1st, Honolulu, 1920. Proceedings. 1921. 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Special publication no. 7. pts. I-III, 
1921.) 

Paramara Prahladanadeva. Parthaparakrama vyayoga. Ed. by C. D. 
Dalal. 1917. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 4.) 

Pargiter, F. E. Ancient Indian historical tradition. 1922. 






Ed. by R. A. K. Sastry. With foreword by Dr, 
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Pavgee, N. B. The indigenous far famed Soma and the Aryan autochthones 
in India. 1921. 

Philippine Islands. Bureau of civil service. 22d annual report. 1922. 

Plessis, J. Etude sur les textes concernant Istar-Astarté. 1921. 

Prachina Gurjara-Kavyasangraha. Pt. I. Ed. by C. D. Dalal. 1920. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 13.) 

Rabbath, A., ed. Documents inédits pour servir a |’histoire du christianisme 
en Orient. t. 2, fasc. 3. 1921. 

Rajasekhara. Kavyamimansa of Rajasekhara. Ed. by C. D. Dalal and 
R. Anantakrishna Shastry. 1916. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 1.) 

La Revue de |’Académie arabe. no. 9, Sept. 1922. 

Rigveda. Der Rigveda; oder, Die heiligen Hymnen der Brahmana. Zum 
ersten Male vollstandig ins Deutsche iibersetzt. Mit Commentar 
und Einleitung von Alfred Ludwig. 1876-81. 4v. in 3. 

Rudrakavi. Rashtraudhavansakavya of Rudrakavi. Ed. by Embar Krish- 
namacharya with an introd. by C. D. Dalal. 1917. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental series, no. 5.) 

Samyutta-nikaya. The book of the kindred sayings (Sanyutta-nikaya) or 
grouped suttas. Pt. II. The Nidana book (Nidana-Vagga). Tr. 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids assisted by F. H. Woodward. 1922. (Pali 
Text Society. Translation series, no. 10.) 

Saunaka. The Rg-Vedapratisakhya with the commentary of Uvata. 
Ed. by Mangal Deva Shastri. Part of the introd. 1922. 2 copies. 

Scheftelowitz, I. Die Entstehung der manichdischen Religion und des Er- 
lésungsmysteriums. 1922. 

Selections from Avesta and Old Persian (First series). Pt. I. Ed. by Irach 
Jehangir Sorabji Taraporewala. 1922. 

Siksha-Samuccaya. A compendium of Buddhist doctrine comp. by Santideva. 
Tr. from the Sanskrit by Cecil Bendall and W. H. D. Rouse. 1922. 
(Indian text series.) 

Société des études océaniennes, Papeete. Bulletin. no.6. 1922. 

Society of Oriental Research. Chicago. Journal. 1921. 

Soddhala. Udayasundarikathaé of Soddhala. With introd. partly by C. 
Dalal and continued by Embar Krishnamacharya. 1920. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental series, no. 11.) 

Sofia-Alessio. F. Ultima Tibulli dies. 1920. 

Somaprabhacharya. Kuméarap4la-pratibodha of Somaprabhacharya. Ed. 
by Muniraja Jinavijaya. 1920. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 14.) 

South Manchuria Railway Co. Manchuria. Land of opportunities. 1922. 

Standley, P. C. Trees and shrubs of Mexico. 1922. (Contributions from 
the U. S. nat. herbarium. v. 23, pt. 2.) 

Stein, O. Megasthenes und Kautilya. 1921. (Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten in Wien. Sitzungsberichte, 191 Bd. 5 Abhandlung.) 

Stimmen des Orients. Jahr. 1(2-3). 1922. 

Sullivan, L. R. A contribution to Tongan somatology. 1922. (Memoirs 
of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum. v. VIII-no. 4). (Bayard 
Dominick expedition. Pub. no. 2.) 

Swanton, J. R. Early history of the Creek Indians and their neighbors. 
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1922. (Smithsonian institution. Bureau of Amer. n Ogy. 
Bulletin 73.) 

Taki, R. S. Amourism; or, Premamrita. 1922. 

Tikapatthana. Tikapatthana of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Pt. II. Kusalat- 
tikan. Together with Buddhaghosa’s Commentary from the Pai- 
cappakaranatthakatha. Ed. by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1922. (Pali 
Text Society.) 

Trombetti, Alfredo. Elementi di Glottologia. 1922 (R. Academia delle 
scienze dell’ istituto di Bologna. Classe di scienze morali.) 
Underhill, M. M. The Hindu religious year. 1921. (The religious life of 

India.) 

Vamana. Linganusdsana of Vamana. Ed. with introd. by C. D. Dalal. 
1918. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 6.) 

Varahagrhyasfitra, ed. by R. Sama Sastry. 1921. (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
series, no. 18.) 

Vastupala. Naranarayanananda of Vastupala. Ed. by C. D. Dalal and R. 
Anantakrishna Shastry. 1916. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 2.) 

Vatsaraja. A collection of six dramas of Vatsaraja. Ed. by C. D. Dalal. 
1918. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 8.) 

Vishnu Purana. The Vishnu Purana; a system of Hindu mythology and 
tradition. Tr. by H. H. Wilson. Ed. by F. Hall. 1864-70. 5v. 

Der Visvanatha Pajicanana Bhattacarya Karikavali mit des Verfassers eignem 
Kommentar Siddhantamuktavali aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt, von 
Otto Strauss. 1922. (Deutsche morgenlandische Gesellschaft. Ab- 
handlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. XVI Bd. no. 1.) 

Wenger, L. Volk und Staat in Aegypten am Ausgang der Rémerherrschaft. 
1922. (Festrede gehalten in der 6ffentlichen Sitzung der B. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zur Feier des 162. Stiftungstages.) 

Willoughby, W. W. China at the conference. 1922. 

Witzel, M. Keilinschriftliche Studien in zwangloser Folge erscheinende 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der Keilschrift-Literatur ins besondre 
der Sumeriologie. Hft. 1 1918. 

YaSahpala. Moharajaparajaya of YaSahpala. Ed. by Muni Chaturavijayaji 
with introd. and appendices by C. D. Dalal. 1918. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental series, no. 9.) 

Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, herausgegeben von Carl Meinhof. 
Mit Unterstiitzung der Hamburgischen wissenschaftlichen Stiftung. 
1921-22. Bd. XI-XII. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor Edgerton, the senior editor of the JOURNAL, presented 
the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was adopted: 

The first half of Volume 42 was printed in September, 1922, but did not 
actually reach this country until late in November. The second half is 
now (March 1923) in press and should appear very shortly. The Volume 
will contain 421 pages. 
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Owing to the chaotic conditions in Germany at present, it has proved 
impossible to continue printing there, in spite of the best endeavors of 
both the editors and the printers. We are therefore printing Volume 43 
in this country. We have made a contract with the Jewish Publication 
Society of America, and believe that this marks the beginning of very satis- 
factory and, we trust, permanent relations with this Society, which has shown 
a very praiseworthy desire to serve oriental scholarship in this country by 
renouncing all hope of financial profit from the printing of the JoURNAL. 
The terms on which it has undertaken to print Volume 43 will make it cost 
our Society but little more than it would probably cost to print in Germany. 
Volume 43 will be issued in five parts and will contain 480 pages. It is 
hoped that the first part will appear very shortly. 

In accordance with instructions given to the Editors by the Board of 
Directors, approximately one-fourth of the space of the JoURNAL will hence- 
forth be devoted to reviews of important new publications on. oriental sub- 
jects. We have already received for review a considerable number of such 
publications, and have arranged for reviews of most of them. Several such 
reviews will appear in the first part of Volume 43. We bespeak the coopera- 
tion of the members of the Society and of orientalists generally in this new 
venture. The editors hope that all reviews published in the JouRNAL will 
be not perfunctory notices but profound and penetrating studies, of real 
scholarly value. To achieve this result it will be necessary to find reviewers 
who are not only competent in scholarship, but also able and willing to give 
generously of their time and energy to the task of reviewing. This will 
not infrequently imply a spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of the reviewers, 
since the small fee which our Society can afford to pay for reviews will hardly 
seem a compensation for their time and trouble. We hope, however, that 
the importance of the undertaking will seem to reviewers, as it seems to 
the Editors, sufficient to justify this sacrifice. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Max L. MARGOLIS 
Editors 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Executive Committee as printed in the JOURNAL (42. 213 and 
377). He also reported that the Executive Committee had 
approved the request of the Société Belge d’ Etudes Orientales 
for affiliation with the Federation of Asiatic Societies. 

Upon motion the report of the Executive Committee was ac- 
cepted. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


On recommendation of the Directors, Professor M. Winter- 
nitz of the University of Prag and Professor H. Zimmern of 
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the University of Berlin were duly elected honorary members of 
the Society. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected corporate members of the Society; the list includes 
one elected at a later meeting. 


Mr. William Y. Bell 

Dr. Renward Brandstetter 
Rev. George Weston Briggs 
Prof. John F. B. Carruthers 
Rabbi Adolph Coblenz 
Prof. Thomas F. Cummings 
Dr. Barnett A. Elzas 

Dr. A. L. Frothingham 
Miss Ann Lillian Leathers 
Prof. Isadore Levine 

Mr. Leon J. Liebreich 

Prof. Francis C. MacDonald 
Rev. Dr. Philo Laos Mills 


Mr. Samuel Pitlik 

Prof. Lucius C. Porter 

Dr. Nathaniel Reich 

Mr. Halsey A. Rine 

Mr. Samuel Rosenblatt 

Mrs. Wilfred H. Schoff 

Dr. T. Leslie Shear 

Miss Marion W. Sleezer 

Mr. N. L. Thacker 

Prof. Rudolf Tschudi 

Mr. W. H. Weigel, Jr. 

Mr. Peter H. Wooldridge 
(Total: 25] 


Professor Haupt, for the Committee on the Nomination of 


Officers for 1923, reported nominations for the several offices as 
follows: 
President: President Cyrus Adler, Dropsie College, Philadelphia. 
Vice-Presidents: Professor Roland G. Kent, Philadelphia. 
Professor C. R. Lanman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor Ira M. Price, Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary: Dr. Charles J. Ogden, New York. 
Recording Secretary: Professor LeRoy C. Barret, Hartford. 
Treasurer: Professor John C. Archer, New Haven. 
Librarian: Professor A. T. Clay, New Haven. 
Editors of the Journal: Professor Franklin Edgerton, Philadelphia. 
Professor Max L. Margolis, Philadelphia. 
Directors (term expiring 1926): Mrs. A. H. Saunders, New York. 
Professor N. Schmidt, Ithaca. 
Professor H. H. Bender, Princeton. 
The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 
President Hopkins delivered an address on “The Development 
of Hindu Ethics’’. 


The session adjourned at 12:40 P. M. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2:30 o'clock 
on Tuesday afternoon; the reading of papers was immediately 
begun. 
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Professor PauL Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Su- 
merian Origin of the Semitic Word for ‘Snow’; (b) Plato’s Atlantis; (c) 
Leprosy and Framboesia; (d) Apples of Gold in Baskets of Silver. Remarks 
by Dr. Elzas, Dr. Chapman, Prof. Olmstead, and the author. 

(a) Heb. Sdlg, snow, denotes also fullers’ earth=pB aSidg or aSlék< 
Ass. aSlaku, whitster, Fr. blanchisseur (cf. Mark 9, 3)<Sum. azalak 
(JHUC 306, 4). We speak of snowy linen; the Semites regarded snow 
as a white blanket (<blank, white). Sum. zalak, bright (RA 17, 33)< 
za, bright +/ak= Jax, lux, to wash, rub (cf. JAOS 37, 322, n.11). Arab. 
gassGl, washerman, may be derived from aSlag. 

(b) Atlantis is not a great land submerged in the region of the Azores, 
but southwestern Spain, which was supposed to be an island as was also 
Cornwall whence tin was brought to Spain and thence to the East(con- 
trast GA’ 161%, 8375). Sargon of Accad (c. 2975 B. c.) calls south- 
western Spain mat Anaku, the Tin-land, while Esarhaddon (681-668) 
uses the name Tarstsu which we find in OT. According to Strabo 
(139) the people of Tarshish had annals, poems, and laws, which were 
said to be 6000 years old. After the destruction of Tartessus near the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir (c. 500 B. c.) Tarshish was often confounded 
with Gades (Cadiz). Cf. JHUC 287, 46; Schulten, Tartessos (1922) 
pp. 6. 10. 14. 55. 80. 88. 

(c) Heb. gara‘t (=Ass. génitu=Arab. nacd‘ah, whiteness) denotes 
a variety of skin-diseases (Numbers, SBOT, 45*) including framboesia 
which makes hairs turn white (Lev. 13, 3. 10. 25). Patients suffering 
from this highly contagious disease must be segregated, contaminated 
houses and clothing thoroughly cleansed and disinfected or destroyed 
(Lev. 13, 46. 58; 14, 41. 45). This disease is due to a minute protozoal 
blood-parasite, treponema pertenue, which resembles the morbific agent 
of syphilis, treponema pallidum. 

(d) Prov. 25, 11 means: Like gold gravings (pitt#hé) on chased sil- 
ver plate is a word spoken in the nick (< to nick, to nod, wink; cf. ZA 
33, 62). ‘Al-ofndu signifies lit. at his (=the; cf. Kings 299, 30) great 
(GK?8§ 124, ef) turn. Heb. éfén, wheel<uapan=pand (AJSL 22, 258) 
denotes prop. turn which may also mean turning-point, crisis (cf. Arab. 
fdjnah,moment) and also (in pB Hebrew) form, mode (cf. Arab. fann, 
find). It is a form like égdér, treasure; 6gdr, cairn (PAPS 58, 241). 
Contrast JBL 33, 291; AJSL 36, 258’; JAOS 40, 324%. 

Professor GEORGE A. BarTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
The Form and Nature of E-PA at Lagash; (b) The Comparative Degree 
in Sumerian; (c) Mormonism and Oriental Research. Remarks by President 
Hopkins and Dr. Ogden. 

Rev. Dr. Justin E. Aspott, of Summit, N. J.: Thomas Stevens and 
the discovery of the Devanagari manuscript of his Christian Purana. 

Thomas Stevens, born 1549 died 1619, has the double distinction 
of being the first Englishman positively known to have visited India, 
and the first European to have taken a scholarly interest in the ver- 
nacular literature of India. He went to Goa as a Jesuit missionary 

in 1579. He was greatly honored for his character and linguistic ability. 
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He was the first to prepare a Marathi Grammar. He wrote a small 
Catechism in Marathi, and an immortal work, his Christian Purana. 
Until recently only manuscripts of this work in Roman character were 
known, and an edition based on these was published at Mangalore in 
1907. In Aug. 1922, however,I discovered in the library of the School 
for Oriental Studies in London a Devanagari manuscript of this work, 
which is without doubt the original text of this opus magnum of Thomas 
Stevens. 
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Professor Max L. MARGOLIS, of Dropsie College: The Parasitic Vowel 
in Segolate Forms. Remarks by Professor Haupt and the author. 









Dr. Epwarp CHIERA, of the University of Pennsylvania: An Amoritic 
Legend in Sumerian. Remarks by Professor Clay. 

A Sumerian tablet from the Nippur collection contains an interesting 
legend which is staged in the city of Ninab. It starts with a descrip- 
tion of the land, which lacks important things for civilized life. The 
god Martu remarks to his mother that all his friends have wives and 
that she should provide him with one. The marriage with the goddess 
Namrat follows, and the land is placed in a more normal condition. 
The interest of the story lies in the fact that all the gods mentioned are 
foreign deities. 












Mr. Witrrep H. Scuorr, of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia: 
Nard: an Eastern love-charm that found its way into the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and Christian Gospels. 
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Professor LEROY WATERMAN, of the University of Michigan: (a) Note 
on a Votive Prayer to Nabu; (b) The Assyrian reading of the name Sargon. 

(a) A discussion of Ashurbanipal’s votive prayer to Nabu, line 4, 
(Layard Pl. 85 and duplicates) as raised by V. Scheil ZA XVII p. 95, 
in view of another duplicate text of the prayer in the possession of the 
University of Michigan. 

(b) A critique of the evidence for the reading Sharr-ukénu, and a 
presentation of the evidence for the reading Sharru-ukin. 
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The session adjourned at 4:30 o’clock. 
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THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 9:35 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning: the reading of papers was immediately 
begun. 
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Rev. Dr. FRANK K. SANDERS, of New York City: (a) A New Series on Liv- 
ing Religions. (b) A proposed plan to enlist the cooperation of missionaries. 
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Dr. Ropert H. Preirrer, of Harvard University: A Classification of 
Harper’s Assyrian Letters. Remarks by Professors Waterman, Olmstead, 
Clay, Kent, Haupt, and Dr. Ogden. [Printed in the JourNAL, 43. 26-40.] 
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Dr. WILLIAM J. CHAPMAN, of the Hartford Theological Seminary: The 
Problem of Inconsequent Post-dating in the Books of Kings. 

Two modes of dating are recognized by Biblical chronologers: 
coincident-dating and post-dating. The annals of Menahem and Pe- 
kahiah (II Kings 15. 13, 17, 23) show what may be called inconsequent 
post-dating. This was an arbitrary imitation of the scheme we find 
in the upper portion of the Assyrian Canon before the changes introduced 
by the Sargonides. Menahem and his son were pro-Assyrian, and no- 
thing was too Assyrian for them. Their so-called first year answers 
to the ‘eponym-year’ of the Assyrian kings. They probably introduced 
the eponym system into their administration. This leads to a number 
of important conclusions. 

Professor LERoy C. BARRET, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Ath- 
arva Veda, Book Ten. Remarks by Professor Bloomfield. 


Professor AARON EMBER, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Egyp- 
tian T3 mh, ‘Delta,’ and T3 mrj, ‘Egypt’; (b) Several Egyptian Etymolo- 
gies. Remarks by Professor Meek, Dr. Elzas, Dr. Reich, Dr. Chapman, 
and the author. 

(a) Mh and Mh-t are old Eg. words for sea, <mh, fill and mhj, be 
inundated. Mh ur-t (big sea)=the primeval waters. Mhu, Lower 
Egypt, <mh, sea, here=the Mediterranean. Heb. mahaé and Arab. 
maha, destroy, efface, meant originally to flood. Arab. mahuah, north 
wind =Eg. mij-t, north wind. 

Eg. mr, sea, is a synonym of mh; cf. mh ur=Lake Moeris. In T3 
mrj Egypt, mr=the Mediterranean. T3 mrj properly means sea land, 
and was originally a designation for Northern Egypt only (=T7? mh). 
Mr, sea, is etymologically =Ass. Amurru, West, Mediterranean = Arab. 
gamrah. Mhu T3 mh and T3 mrj are expressions like Ass. mdt tdmtim. 

(b)Nn-5m, spleen, prop. not conducive to walking.—iurj-t, bean <iur, 
be pregnant.—i3, metal = Arab. bi’r, Heb. be’ér, well, pit.—m-t, woman 
= perforata; cf. Heb. negéba.—hm, phallus, prop. perforator.—hnn, phal- 
lus=hnn, hoe, plough.—ms, phallus=Heb. homes, abdomen, ‘Bilin 
himez, phallus. 

Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK, of Bryn Mawr College: Babyloniaca: 
a discussion of some difficult passages and words in the inscriptions of the 
Babylonian kings. Remarks by Professor Haupt. 

Professor E. WASHBURN Hopkins, of Yale University: A Buddhistic 
Passage in Manu. Remarks by Professor Jackson. 

This paper discusses the provenance of the opening verses of the 
twelfth book of Manu and shows that they agree with the Ten Sins 
of Buddhism, the arrangement being Buddhistic and not Brahmanic. 

Professor J. A. MONTGOMERY, of the University of Pennsylvania: Some 
Notes on the Septuagint. Remarks by Professors Haupt, Gottheil, Olmstead, 
Dr. Chapman, and the author. 

Professor CHARLES R.LANMAN, of Harvard University: Sanskrit Books 
for Western Students: the need and the essential requirements. Remarks 
by Professor Edgerton. 
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Indianists have generally assumed for the last fifty years that the 
greatest possible service to science lay in extending by original research 
our knowledge of ancient India. I maintain that at the present this is 
unquestionably an error. The general need of suitable English books, 
—readers, grammars, dictionaries,—for beginners in Sanskrit is now 
more urgent than any other whatsoever, since the existing works are 
either unprocurable or difficult to use effectively. The readers all fail 
in the choice of the specimens of the literature. The inexorable re- 
quirements for beginners are: simplicity of language, intrinsic inter- 
est of subject-matter, and (in narrative pieces) quick-moving action 
and abounding incident, with the omission of tedious descriptions and 
passages textually corrupt. 

Professor RicHARD GOTTHEIL, of Columbia University: A New Title in 
the list of al-Ghazali’s Works. [Printed in the JouRNAL, 43.85-91.] 

Professor THomas F. Cummincs, of the Biblical Seminary in New York: 
The Irreducible Minimum in Learning a Foreign Language. Remarks by 
Professors Lanman, Bloomfield, and Haupt. [Printed in the JOURNAL, 43. 
81-84.] 

It was voted: that the Corresponding Secretary send the 
greetings of the Society to the recently organized Société Belge 
d’Etudes Orientales. | 

The session adjourned at 12: 35 P. M. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2:30 o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon: the reading of papers was immediately 


resumed. 

Professor A. V. WiLLIAMs JACKSON, of Columbia University: The Date 
and Manner of Mani’s Death. Remarks by Professor Meek, Dr. Ogden, 
and the author. 

Rev. Dr. ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, of Columbia University: Ithoter 
Rivayat, an eighteenth century Zoroastrian manuscript in Persian. Remarks 
by Professor Jackson. 

This manuscript is dated A. H. 1187=1773 A. p. It states that 
the Zoroastrian Mobeds and Dasturs of India sent seventy-eight (Gu- 
jarati ithoter) questions to the Mobeds and Dasturs of Yezd and Kerman 
in Persia, requesting them to explain certain Zoroastrian religious 
ceremonies which were not clear to them. The manuscript contains 
both the questions and the answers in full. 

Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Illinois: Early Ashur. 
Remarks by President Hopkins. 

This paper is a preliminary statement of those parts of my History 
of Assyria which are based primarily on the results of the German ex- 
cavations of the Ishtar temple at the earliest Assyrian capital. 

Professor MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
Salibhadra Carita, a story of conversion to Jaina monkhood. 
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This is a mahakavya elaborated by the learned and elegant writer 
and redactor Pradyumnasiri from the simpler chronicle by Dharma- 
kumara. It tells how a wealthy and luxurious young merchant prince 
obtained enlightenment (pratyekabodhi) on coming in contact with King 
Srenika whom he found like any other mortal. Together with his 
brother-in-law, Dhanya, he receives instruction from Mahavira, turns 
wandering beggar-ascetic, dies from fast under a tree on the sacred moun- 
tain Vaibhara, and enters into highest bliss. 


President JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Three Calendars of Ancient Israel. Remarks by Professor Olmstead, Mr. 
Moran, Dr. Chapman, and the author. 

The Bible shows evidence that three distinct calendars were employed 
at different periods in ancient Israel. The oldest, the Canaanite cal- 
endar, was employed until about 608 gp. c. The second, a soli-lunar 
calendar based upon a Babylonian original, was employed from 
about 608 B. c. to the beginning of the Greek era, or even later. In 
this calendar the months were indicated by number. The third cal- 
endar, also soli-lunar, but with a more exact system of intercalation, 
employed the Babylonian names of the months. It was introduced 
during the Greek period. A reorganization of the religious festivals 
accompanied the various changes of the calendar. 


Professor FRANKLIN EDGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: San- 
khya and Yoga in the Bhagavad Gita. Remarks by President Hopkins, 
Professor Lanman, and the author. 

In the Gita these terms denote primarily not metaphysical systems, 
but methods of salvation. Sankhya means the ‘way of knowledge” 
—salvation by realization of supreme truth, represented as implying 
renunciation of all activities, i. e. asceticism (elsewhere associated 
rather with Yoga!). Yoga means the “way of disciplined activity”— 
salvation by participation in normal action, as prescribed by duty, 
without interest in results. To be sure, the word yoga is used in other 
senses in the Gita; but never when bracketed with Sankhya. Crucial 
passages: 3. 3ff., 5. 2ff. Is this understanding of the terms a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy of the Gita’s author—or must we revise our notions 
of the history of the expressions? 

Professor GEORGE R. BERRY, of Colgate University: Priests and Levites. 

Ch. 40-48 of Ezekiel are regarded as belonging to the late Greek 
period; the accounts concerning priests and Levites in P as largely un- 
historical; the material original with the Chronicler as entirely unhistorical 
and the unhistorical material in P and the Chronicler as much more 
ideal than anachronistic. Consequently, the designation of priests as 
Aaronites in P and the Chronicler is substantially ideal, corresponding 
to no material historical reality. The distinction between priests and 
Levites is also principally ideal. The references to Zadokites in ch. 
40-48 of Ezekiel correspond to the conditions of the Maccabean period. 

Mr. Jat C. Pavry, of Columbia University: The Zoroastrian ‘Bridge 
of Judgment’ in the Pahlavi Literature. 
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This paper presents the results of a detailed study of those passages 
in the Pahlavi texts (the patristic or extra-canonical writings of the 
Zoroastrians) in which the Chinvat Bridge, ‘Bridge of the Separator,’ 
is alluded to. These passages are treated in such a way as to bring out 
the various aspects of the eschatological ideas of the Zoroastrian Church 
as developed during the Sassanian period and later, thus supplementing 
the Avestan texts themselves. 


The session adjourned at 4:35 P. M. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order at 9: 30 o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning. 

It was announced that the Directors had accepted the invi- 
tation to meet at Columbia University, New York City, during 
Easter Week 1924; the exact days to be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, spoke 
briefly concerning the plans of the Committee on the Extension 
of Membership and Resources. 

Informal reports were received concerning the American Schools 
of Oriental Research; the centenary celebration of the Société 
Asiatique; the proposed publication of Blake’s Grammar of 
the Tagalog Language and Edgerton’s Paficatantra; and the 
Directors’ action proposing to devote the income of the Nies 
Fund to publications in the Semitic field. 

After a brief discussion upon the proposal to hold separate 
sessions, Indo-Iranian and Semitic, it was voted to lay the 
matter on the table. 

President Hopkins appointed as a Committee on Arrangements 
for the meeting in 1924 Professors Gottheil, Prince, Davidson, and 
Mrs. A. V. W. Jackson, and the Corresponding Secretary, ex-officio. 

As the Committee on the Nomination of Officers for 1924, 
the President appointed Professor Barton, Mrs. Jastrow, and 
Doctor Haas. 

As auditors the President appointed Professors Torrey and F. 
W. Williams. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to record its grateful 
appreciation of the cordial hospitality extended to it by Princeton 
University during its sessions: to acknowledge its indebtedness 
to Professor Bender and the local committee for their careful 
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provision for our comfort; to express to President and Mrs. 
Hibben the pleasure afforded by the opportunity to meet them 
in their home; to express thanks to Dean West for his cordial 
words and deeds of welcome in Procter Hall; to Doctor Russell 
for the delightful musical program rendered; to Doctor Gerould 
and the staff of the University Library for the special exhibit 
made ready for our inspection; to the Nassau Club and the 
Present Day Club for the many courtesies extended to us. We 
shall carry from Princeton memories of a place where beauty 
furnishes inspiration to learning. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

Mr. N. L. THACKER, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Are the Land of PUNT and 
the God BES African or Indian? 

The African theory for Punt is based chiefly on the cult of Bes and 
Pygmies connected therewith. However: (1) Facts concerning the 
direction, population and products of Punt; (2) The Dwarf Incarna- 
tion of Vishnu and the dwarfs used in temple-worship in India, cor- 
responding to Bes and pygmies; (3)The stories in Egyptian and Indian 
literature concerning the migration to Egypt; (4) Records of certain 
Indian Princes showing that they are descended from those who went 
to Egypt in the Second dynasty and returned to India after the. rise of 
Islam; seem to prove that Punt should be sought in India. 

Dr. NATHANIEL REICH, of the University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
Recently discovered Egyptian-Greek papyri of a family-archive in Thebes. 

Dr. CHARLES J. OGDEN, of New York City: Bhasa’s Treatment of the 
Udayana Legend. 

This paper examines the legendary material utilized by Bhasa in his 
play Pratijfidyaugandharayana. The action of the drama is too episod- 
ic to enable us to reconstruct from it the whole story of Udayana’s cap- 
tivity and his wooing of Vasavadatta; but it is evident that Bhasa treats 
the incident in a more realistic and serious fashion than does the light- 
hearted account of the Kathasaritsdgara, and herein he is probabyl 
more faithful to the original legend. A passage in the sixth act of his 
Svapnavasavadatta is, however, in agreement with the Kathasaritsagara; 
hence it would seem that divergent recensions of the tale were current 
even in Bhasa’s time. 

Rev. Hucu A. Moray, of Ithaca, N. Y.: Possible Sources of the Western 
Alphabet in the Astrological Signs of the Orient. 

Some light may be thrown on the sources of our alphabet by a study 
of the signs used in primitive astrology. The Signs of the Zodiac are 
amongst the most primitive known and are common to East and West. 
Among the primitives from which Chinese ideographs are built up 
are twenty-two horary characters, twelve of which correspond to Signs 
of the Zodiac. These and a few other astrological figures were first 
scratched on ‘‘Calendar Stones” and on the walls of caves. They de- 
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veloped into a numerical system for counting days, months and years, 
were used with phonetic value in ideographic writing, and they show 
interesting correspondence with early alphabetic forms. 
The following papers were presented by title: 
Professor MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, of the Johns Hopkins University: On 


the meaning of the words pratyekabuddha and pratyekabodhi. 


This paper elaborates the hint held out in the author’s Life and Stories. 
of the Jaina Savior Pargvanatha, p. 5, note 9. Both in Buddhist and in 
Jaina religion the words imply enlightenment thru some particular(single) 
event which impresses a single individual with the perishableness of 
earthly things, and thus brings about his enlightenment and salvation. 


Dr. CHARLES J. OGDEN, of New York City: On the names of an ancient 


Hindu people, Vatsa, Vaccha, Vamsa. 


This name of a people who dwelt along the lower reaches of the Jumna, 
about 500 B. c., appears in Sanskrit as Vatsa, in Prakrit as Vaccha, 
and in Pali (Ariguttara-Nikaya and Jataka Comm.) as Vamsa. Since 
the Pali form, unlike the Prakrit, is not phonetically derivable from the 
Sanskrit, an original *Vassa may be conjectured, whence Vatsa in 
Sanskrit through a sort of dissimilation (Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. 
1. §153), and Vamsa in the dialectical source of the Pali form through 
so-called ‘spontaneous nasalization’ (Geiger, Pali, p. 43; cf. Grierson, 
JRAS 1922, p. 381-388). 


Mr. N. L. THacker, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Are the Hieroglyphic and 


the Sanskrit Languages Related? 


Although it is held that no connection whatever exists between the 
Hieroglyphic and Sanskrit languages, the number and nature of the 
analogies between the two seem to indicate that there is some relation, 
because: (1) When a Sanskrit word equivalent to a Hieroglyphic de- 
terminative is broken up into syllables, these correspond to the pic- 
tures in the phonetic group for the determinative; (2) The relation of 
many so-called African words can be traced to Sanskrit; (3) Although 
in the grammar definite functions have been assigned to certain signs, 
in translations these functions have been neglected; (4) Transliter- 
ations into Sanskrit are at the same time coherent translations. 


Dr. FRANK R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: Construction 


of co-ordinated words in modern spoken Tagalog. 


This paper deals with the Tagalog material collected as described 
in my article presented to the Society last year on ‘Long-distance col- 
lection of Philippine linguistic material.’ The material here treated 
seems to show that the original characteristic Philippine construction 
is everywhere giving way to a simpler analytic construction like that 
in' English, for instance. The material collected for the other languages, 
Iloko, Pampanga, Bisaya, Bikol, etc., will be published later. 


Professor GEORGE S. Duncan, of the American University and the Y. 


M. C. A. School of Religion, Washington: Select Babylonian Business 
Documents from the reign of Darius I. 
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Dr. GeorGE C. O. Haas, of New York City: The Meters of King Harsha’s 


Sanskrit Drama Priyadarsika. 


This play centains fewer stanzas and shows less variety of metrical 
structure than either of the other dramas attributed to Harshadeva. 
In its 49 stanzas only 8 different verse-forms are employed, three of 
these occurring but once each; and 21 stanzas, or somewhat less than 
half, are in a single meter, the Sadrdilavikridita. 


Dr. Davip I. Macut, of the Department of Pharmacology, Johns Hop- 


kins University; An Experimental Appreciation of I Kings 1, 5. 


This passage referring to Adonijah and his followers speaks of swift 
runners as being in his suite. The old Hebrew commentators quote 
two passages in the Talmud stating that such messengers or runners 
were splenectomized in order to make them run faster. References 
to such a practice are also found in Pliny’s Natural History and in 
modern literature. The author in conjunction with E. M. Finesilver 
undertook a physiological research on the subject. For the purpose 
of determining whether the excision of the spleen exerts any influence 
on the muscular integration, white rats were used. The result of this 
work indicates that splenectomized rats as compared with normal rats 
are more efficient in running and in muscular coordination. 


Dr. CLARENCE A. MANNING, of Columbia University: Yermak Timofe- 


yevich in Russian Folk Poetry. [To be printed in the JouRNAL]. 


Rev. Dr. SAMUEL M. ZwWeEMER, of Cairo, Egypt: Notes on the Recent 


Census of the Moslem World. 


in 





The Society adjourned at 11:15 A. M., to meet in New York 


1924, 








PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 

OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


AT ITS SEVENTH MEETING AT CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 23-24, 1923 


In 1922 the Executive Committee of the Middle West 
Branch accepted the invitation of the University of Michigan 
to meet at Ann Arbor, February 23 and 24, 1923. In the early 
part of February, 1923, so many members of the Branch 
were seriously ill and the prospects of the meeting were 
consequently so poor that the Executive Committee found it 
advisable to change the place of meeting from Ann Arbor to 
Chicago; for the central location of Chicago made it apparent 
that a larger number of members could be got together than 
at Ann Arbor. A timely invitation from the University of Chi- 
cago was therefore welcomed. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Professor T. George Allen, was 
one of those whose illness made attendance impossible. In 
his absence, Dr. William F. Edgerton acted unofficially as 
Secretary-Treasurer. There are known to have been present 
the following members. 


Clark Keyfitz Olmstead 
Edgerton, W. F. Laufer Price 

Eiselen Luckenbill Sellers 

Fuller Lybyer Smith, J. M. P. 
Kelly Maynard Sprengling 


Some visitors also were present at each session. 

The number of papers on the program was small enough 
to allow ample time for discussion. At the beginning of the 
first session, the members voted to discuss each paper immediately 
after the reading of the paper itself. The discussions were 
general, and proved to be a valuable part of the program. 
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At the Friday morning session, the following papers were 
read: 


Professor WALTER E. CLARK, of the University of Chicago: 
Some Misunderstandings about India. 


Professor IRA M. Price, of the University of Chicago: 


Some References to Transportation by Water in Early Babylonia. 
Early Babylonia developed a net-work of canals for irrigation and trans- 
portation. Numerous references in Sumerian documents speak of dig- 
ing, maintenance and use of such canals, both for irrigation and trans- 
portation. Transportation by boats between fields and cities, between 
centers of commerce, and foreign parts, is often cited in the Gudea inscrip- 
tions. Conventional boats are pictured on early seal-cylinders, though 
furnishing little light on the construction of the marine equipment of that 
day. 


Professor MARTIN SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago: 
Kalila wa Dimma Studies: The King of the Apes. 


Dr. A. R. NYKL, of Northwestern University, was unable 
to be present to read his paper, “‘Two Editions of Ibn Hazm’s 
‘Character and Conduct’”’: but hesent the following abstract 
to the Secretary-Treasurer: 

Asin’s Spanish translation is based on a more complete Cairo edition, 
in which there is a good deal of self-analysis (reminding one of Montaigne 
and Spinoza), which is almost entirely omitted from the Cairo edition 
(Muhammad Edhem’s). The thesis set forth by the Zahirite philosopher 
is that the ultimate goal of all human action is the avoidance of pain (hamm), 
the only way of attaining this ultimate goal being the concentration on 
such work as would assure the seeker eternal life in the Janna. 


The following papers were read at the Friday afternoon 
session: 


Professor D. D. LUCKENBILL, of the University of Chicago: 
The Origin of the Akkadians. (To be published in the July, 
1923, number of AJSL.) 


Dr. Joun A. Maynarp., of the University of Chicago: 
The Foundations of Pan-Amurrism. 

This new theory is based on historical, philological, and mythological 
arguments. Comparative mythology does not confirm Pan-Amurrism. 
The proofs advanced to turn Tammuz and Gilgamesh into Amorites are 

unreal, 
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Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Illinois: 
The Imperial Free City of Assyria. 


Professor EUGENE H. Byrne, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin: Studies in the History of Trade with the Near East, Sug- 
gested by Recent Work in the Archives of Genoa. (Read by 
title). 

A short business meeting followed the reading of papers. 
In accordance with the custom of the Branch, a Nominating 
Committee was nominated from the floor, and instructed to 
report nominees at the Saturday morning session. Professors 
Kelly, Olmstead, and Clark were nominated and elected the 
Nominating Committee. 

Professor Price read a letter from Professor Waterman 
inviting the Branch to meet at Ann Arbor in 1924. President 
Eiselen stated that, while he recognized the prior claim of the 
University of Michigan and the desirability of going farther 
away from Chicago than Evanston next year, he wished the 
Branch to understand that it would be cordially welcome at 
Evanston. Professor Clark stated unofficially that the west- 
ern Branch of the American Anthropological Society would wel- 
come a joint meeting with this Branch. Professor Olmstead 
suggested that a committee be appointed to arrange a joint 
meeting with the Anthropological Society two years hence. 

Professor Luckenbill suggested that the end of February 
is not a good season for the meeting. After general discussion, 
Professor Luckenbill moved that the time of meeting be referred 
to the new Executive Committee with instructions to consult the 
membership before making a decision. Professor Smith moved 
to amend this motion in such a way as to refer both time and 
place of the next meeting to the new Executive Committee. 
Professor Luckenbill accepted the amendment, and the motion, 
being properly seconded, was carried unanimously. 

On motion, the Chair appointed a Special Committee to 
frame a resolution to be addressed to the parent Society, ex- 
pressing the desire of the Middle West Branch to have adequate 
representation on the Board of Directors. The special Com- 
mittee was instructed to report Saturday morning. The session 
then adjourned. 

President Eiselen opened the Friday evening session by 
introducing Professor E. J. Goodspeed, Secretary to the President 
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of the University of Chicago, who officially welcomed the Branch 
on behalf of the University. President Eiselen then delivered 
his presidential address on ‘‘Some Unfinished Problems.’’ After 
the presidential address, Professor Lybyer read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Return of the Turk.’’ After the close of his paper, Professor 
Lybyer answered questions propounded by a number of members 
and visitors. 


The Saturday morning session was opened by the reading 
of the following papers: 

Dean SAMUEL A. B. MERCER of Bexley Hall, Gambier 
Ohio: The Anaphora of St. Gregory. (Read by title by Dr. 
J. A. Maynard.) 

Professor O. R. SELLERS, of McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary: Meter in Egyptian. . 

Though we are uncertain as to the pronunciation of the Egyptian lan- 
guage, I think it reasonable to suppose that an ordinary word will have one 
beat, while a long word may have two beats and a short word or a word 
in close relation with the one following may have no beat. On this basis 
we find 3-+3 meter (e. g., Pyramid Texts 546), 2+2 meter (Pyramid Texts 
550), 3+2 meter (Death a Glad Release, Erman, Aeg. Chrestomathie, p. 33), 
and 4+3 meter (Song of the Thresher, Erman, Aeg. Chrestomathie, p. 32). 

Professor MARTIN SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago: 
Writings of Ibn el Muqaffa‘ recently published. 

The reading of papers was followed by a business meeting. 
Professor Kelly, as Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
reported, and the Society unanimously elected, the following as 
the officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Professor Ira M. Price, of the University of 

Chicago. 

Vice-President, Professor Louis B. Wolfenson, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Professor T. George Allen, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Members of the Executive Committee, Professor F. C. 
Eiselen of Garrett Biblical Institute and Professor 
Moses Buttenwieser of Hebrew Union College. 

Professor J. M. P. Smith, as Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee elected the previous afternoon, introduced the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved that it is the sense of the Middle West Branch 
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of the American Oriental Society that the officials of said Branch 
should have the same voting representation on the Board of 
Directors of the American Oriental Society as the corresponding 
officials of the parent Society.”’ 

This resolution was seconded by Professor D. D. Luckenbill 
and carried unanimously. 

Professor Olmstead moved that the Branch express its 
thanks to the University of Chicago and to the Oriental Institute 
for the hospitality extended on such short notice; and that the 
Branch further express its regret that its Secretary-Treasurer 
had been unable to attend the sessions, and slso its sympathy 
for him in his illness. This motion was duly seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 

On request, Professor J. M. P. Smith read to the Society 
a cabled article on the discoveries of Tutenkhamon’s tomb in 
Egypt, from Professor Breasted, now in Egypt, which had been 
printed in the Chicago Daily News of February 22nd. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


T. GEORGE ALLEN, Secretary-Treasurer 
by WiLL1AmM F. EDGERTON 








